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SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN HOME LIFE AS REVEALED 
THROUGH THE COURTS! 


FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 


Supreme Court of Ohio, Columbus 


After the members of the Constitutional Convention had labored 
weary days putting the various measures into their final form for sub- 
mission to the states, Benjamin Franklin called attention to the fact 
that upon the back of the chair in which the presiding officer of the 
Convention had sat during the proceedings, there was painted a sun; 
and he said with his usual shrewdness that when most artists paint a 
picture of the sun it is very difficult to tell whether they have tried to 
depict a rising or a setting sun. Then he went on to say that during 
these proceedings he had sometimes wondered whether the sun of our 
country was rising or setting; but now that the measures were ready for 
submission, now that the various compromises had been worked over, 
now that a final conclusion had been arrived at, he was sure that he was 
looking not at a setting, but at a rising sun. And when I see great 
groups like the American Home Economics Association and when I think 
of the astounding advance that women have made in the last hundred 
years in this country and in the world, then I say to myself that after 
all we are facing the dawn of a new day, not a setting but a rising sun. 
Of course, we realize that we live in a very new and miraculous time. 
We turn a knob on a radio and we hear men and women speak in New 
York, Chicago, and even from across the ocean. We leap from county 
to county and from state to state in our cars, in our little Fords or 
Chevrolets or whatever we have, where our forefathers and foremothers 
made drudging journeys in wagons drawn sometimes by oxen. This is 
the day when Lindbergh wings his way across the Atlantic to Paris. A 


1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, June, 1928. 
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little while ago I sat by a girl in Marietta, Ohio, who had flown from 
Portsmouth to Marietta in half an hour, the distance that it took me 
six hours to cover on paved highways in my Ford. All of this makes it 
a new and a fairy-book time, a time when science has put into our 
hands new powers and new playthings. 

And yet as we go on living, we are quite positive that no new tests of 
human character have arisen out of these marvelous devices; no new 
standards of human conduct have been invented along with the radio, 
airplane, and submarine. As we come down to the end of things, we 
are not going to be asked any new questions; we are going to be asked 
exactly the same old questions that have been asked of the men and 
women of every time from the beginning down, whether we have done 
justice and loved mercy and walked humbly with God; and our answer 
to those questions will end the matter so far as we are concerned. 

Now, I wish to say something about the American home. After all, 
what is the purpose of the American home but the building of American 
character? There is perhaps some confusion in these modern times 
over what a home should be. Some of us seem to look upon the home 
as the place that we come back to, to go some place else. Some of us 
regard the home as the place where we gather up the auto blankets and 
make the sandwiches for the next excursion. Surely the purpose of the 
American home was and should be the building of American character; 
and for that purpose, the very fascinating heat and speed of our modern 
life in certain ways threaten the home. It is so easy to get away from 
the home; it is so easy for other influences to come into the home. In 
order for character to grow, there has to be certain quiet and repose. 
The home ought to be that center of repose, that citadel of quiet in which 
character can develop, in which we can grow to our greatest spiritual 
stature. And when I talk about spiritual stature, I don’t mean neces- 
sarily that the home fulfills its obligations when we have learned how to 
distinguish a Beethoven sonata from a Wagner prelude, or that the sum 
of the obligations of the home is fulfilled when we can tell a picture by 
Corot from one by Rubens. The cultural aspect of life is indeed im- 
portant; but after all, that is not the essence of existence. 

The important thing in our modern life, the challenge to us in these 
days, is the challenge to go back to the old basic spiritual principles of 
our forefathers and our foremothers which made this country the amazing 
power that it is in the world today. 

They had great physical strength, those men and women. They were 
capable of astounding physical feats. Abraham Lincoln and his sister— 
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and let’s not forget his sister—walked nine miles to school and nine 
miles back every day of the few school days they had. I used to think 
that it was a wonderful thing that Abraham Lincoln walked thirty-six 
miles to get a law book, but it was only double his ordinary walk to 
school. They were capable of and did perform genuine physical feats, 
but their feats of self-renunciation and sacrifice were still greater. 

I am reminded of a widow who came into the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
People sometimes think that the forefathers started this country all 
alone by themselves and that now all of a sudden there are some women 
around, but the foremothers were certainly there, and this widow—is 
there anything more magnificent in the way of courage than hers? She 
had three little children, and when her husband died she was in New 
York, and there was something about this west that led her on. She 
knew there would be a better chance for a poor woman out in that 
new country. She gathered all she had and put it into a wagon with 
an ox team and started out with her three little girls—one of them 
between three and four, one between six and seven but sickly, the one 
that always gave out in the family,and then an olderone. In those days, 
they didn’t have paved roads or graveled roads as we have today, they 
were rough trails, and she dragged along at a snail’s pace; by and by 
the oxen died and she had to abandon the wagon. Then she made up 
her mind with indomitable courage all the same to come into the Western 
Reserve. Of course, just walking in by herself would not have been 
so marvelous, but she had the children. She started out and had to 
carry the baby. The second girl soon gave out, and then the widow 
took those children into the Western Reserve this way: first she would 
take the baby, carry it on five hundred feet, put it down, then go back 
and get the second girl and carry it to where the baby was and put it 
down; then carry the baby on five hundred feet farther, go back and get 
the second girl; and so, carrying those two children in her arms that 
way, that woman came into the Western Reserve and established the 
old type of American family. Out of that kind of family here in this 
country we grew. We stem from that stock and all of our wealth and 
all of our boundless material power are nothing in comparison with the 
fact that we have behind us men and women who believed that giving 
was better than getting, who believed that working toward an ideal was 
the biggest thing that human life could offer to any human being. 

Now, my friends, when we look around the world today, haven’t we 
slipped somewhat from our old moorings? I do not intend to say 
anything about the boys and girls because after all we have made 
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them what they are. If there are faults in the boys and girls today, 
they are our faults, our faults as fathers and mothers, the faults of our 
generation transmitted to them. The root of every good thing, in my 
judgment, is in the home. 

It was one of my tasks as a common judge to do my share of the 
divorce work; I was not a divorce judge; I was not a juvenile court 
judge; I was an ordinary judge just like the men, but I did one-twelfth 
of the divorce work. In that position I saw something of the broken 
families and something of the children and the selfishness with which 
mothers and fathers treat their offspring; and I am going to tell you the 
story of one case that came into my divorce court because there is some 
real meaning in it. 

A man named Martin Kevvitch, a Russian, was sued by his wife for 
divorce. She claimed he beat her every Saturday night, and then he 
counterclaimed. He admitted that he beat her but said that if he did 
he had a right to because she misconducted herself with Alex, the 
boarder. It turned out to be true that Mrs. Martin Kevvitch had gone 
out to the movies with Alex and ridden with him on the roller coaster 
and had drunk beer with him when the husband wasn’t around, and had 
misconducted herself in more serious ways; and I was, on the final 
hearing, compelled to give the divorce to Mr. Martin Kevvitch. Then 
there came up the question of four little children who had been brought 
into court with their eyes bright and clothed neatly. What should we 
do with them? There was the question of handing them over to some 
old lady Mr. Kevvitch had up his sleeve; and while Mrs. Martin Kevvitch 
drank beer with the boarder, this lady drank hootch with someone else, 
so I was not much impressed by her; therefore, I left the children with 
their mother for a week. She was under bond not to see Alex; but she 
met him out by the garden gate when Martin wasn’t supposed to be 
around. But he was, and shot the boarder. Then he was put in jail 
and was charged with shooting with intent to kill; and some American 
lawyers, I regret to say, went in and secured from him without any 
contracts on his part or anything to show what he was to get for it, a 
deed to his entire half interest in an $8,000 piece of real property un- 
morgaged. When I heard about that, I had him come in and I called 
in the lawyers. We had quite a little scene and we suggested that they 
had better bring in the deed, and they said they were willing to tear it up 
in their office, but we said we would like it torn up in court, and it was. 

Then Mrs. Martin Kevvitch went out on a shopping expedition; she 
took a woman with her who could talk Engisli and Russian and they 
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brought all kinds of things, dozens of pairs of stockings, dresses with 
beads all down the front, and hideous victrola records; and the bills for 
all of these were charged to Martin Kevvitch who was in the jail. 
About this time, my patience was up with Mrs. Martin Kevvitch. I 
decided I couldn’t really trust her, and I made up my mind to give 
the children to the humane society and I handed them over to the 
society for a week. During that week, something happened to Mrs. 
Martin Kevvitch. She began really to understand that after all the 
most important thing in this case was those four children; she began 
to understand that nothing in her life was so important and that any 
Russian who drank hootch was a small and minor matter in comparison; 
and she shipped Alex off somewhere and came in and asked for per- 
mission to re-marry Mr. Martin Kevvitch. So we had run the whole 
gamut of the human emotions, we had seen a drama played before us, 
and they were back at the same point where they had started. Why? 
Because one woman didn’t understand that, after all, in a family, the 
welfare of the children is the controlling point. 

Many men as well as many women don’t understand that the welfare 
of the children should control. The building of the family is not the 
task of the mothers alone; it is a partnership. It is a partnership in 
which the father has not fulfilled his obligations when he has simply 
paid the rent or lifted the mortgage or settled the grocery bill. That 
isn’t the way that human character grows. Human character doesn’t 
grow by just having a physical soil in which to plant itself. Human 
character needs the sunshine of affection and comradeship. I for one 
shall never forget what my father did for me, though I have a mother 
whom I think I love as much as anyone in the world loves her mother. 
My father came home every single night during the years that I was 
seven to eleven and taught us three little girls just as seriously as if 
we were boys. Of course, he couldn’t teach us all he knew, because 
he was a very brilliant man; but I shall never forget that I have had 
the sympathy and companionship of my father in all of my youth and 
age. The task of building a family is not the task of the mother alone. 
It is the task of both parents to teach the old spiritual principles which 
were taught by our forefathers and our foremothers in the early Ameri- 
can families if the American home is to survive in its integrity. 

While I believe supremely that we have to emphasize and re-emphasize 
the American home and the standards of the American home and save 
them from the onslaught of this hot and speedy life of ours, we also have 
to show that the home itself is not safe unless the fathers and mothers 
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in the home make their community a fit place in which children may live. 
It isn’t merely that you are not safe in your beds when automobile 
bandits are unrepressed throughout the country. It isn’t merely that 
unofiending citizens are shot in the streets when crime rages in full 
vigor in some of our modern cities. The very spirit of anarchy comes 
into the home and corrupts the influence that we spread around our 
children in the home. I have seen that happen in my court; I have 
seen the effect upon young boys and girls of the fact that we do not 
carry our ethical standards into government. I have seen the effect 
upon young boys and girls of the fact that here and there a rich man 
shakes his fist at the law and defies our moral standards in public life. 
I have seen the effect upon the younger generation of the unanswerable 
paradox between the thing that we teach our children in our homes and 
the thing that we tolerate outside in the city, the state, the nation, and 
the world. We cannot make the home safe until we make the com- 
munity also a safe place in which to live. 

When this country was established, the doctrine was laid down that 
ethical standards applied in our group relationships as well as in our 
individual life. What was said when we wrote our Declaration of 
Independence? It was not merely that we severed our relations with 
Great Britain. The amazing thing was that we repudiated the whole 
doctrine of sovereignty of government which existed at that time. 
How astounding it was we only understand when we look back into 
history and see that the generally accepted theory of government at that 
time was that a government was a sovereignty detached from the 
citizens who compose the state and not responsible to them, that a 
government doesn’t have to do right. And so when our forefathers 
protested to Great Britain against being taxed without representation, 
they said, ‘‘You are doing wrong to tax us;” and Great Britain said, 
“T have a right to tax you; you are my colonies, my subjects; I can’t 
do wrong to you because you belong to me. The state can do no 
wrong to its subjects.”” ‘The amazing thing about our revolution was 
not that we matched our puny strength with that of the great empire 
and won. ‘The amazing thing was that we repudiated this doctrine 
that a government isn’t hound to do right, and we wrote that repudiation 
directly into the Declaration of Independence. ‘We find these truths 
to be self-evident; that all men are created free and equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights, life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness.” 
In Carl Sandburg’s wonderful book upon Lincoln, he tells how Lincoln 
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was asked why our forefathers put those words in the declaration. 
They didn’t help us to sever our connection with Great Britain; they 
were of no purpose in declaring our independence. But, he said, our 
forefathers put those words in the Declaration to be a “hard nut to 
crack,”’ to be “a stumbling block’? when men should sometime wish to 
deprive other men of their rights. And Abraham Lincoln was right. 
When they wrote the Declaration, they turned their backs upon the old 
doctrine that there was one standard of ethics between individuals and 
another in group life; and they declared that here in America, so far 
as we were concerned, there should be the same standard of right-doing, 
that the individual who held public office should be bound by the same 
standard of right-doing in that office as between his individual friends, 
and that the state itself, so far from not being compelled to do right, 
was established for the very purpose of doing right and justice. 

Now, my friends, we have slipped a long, long way from that doctrine. 
There is a feeling at large in the United States, for instance, that public 
office is private property. There are, indeed, men and women who 
stand out like shining lights in public office for their integrity, but the 
fact does remain that there is a feeling abroad that public office is the 
private property of the person who holds it. When our constitution 
was drafted, the whole theory of office was that an official holds his 
office in trust for the people whom he represents. In other words, we are 
not put in office to say yes to our friends. We are in office to say no to 
our friends when the public interest demands it. However, because the 
people have tolerated a system of ethics in American public life different 
from the system of ethics which they tolerate between individuals, by 
their very silence and acquiescence they have permitted a system to 
grow up, under which it is conceived that public office is private property 
and that the reason a man holds public office is to get a meal ticket for 
himself and to do favors for his friends. 

Now, when we contemplate the entire election in a metropolitan city 
of one of our states with over one hundred officials declared, by the 
Supreme Court of that state, to be void because of bribery and fraud and 
all those officials wiped out of office; when we think of an entire council 


of a great metropolitan city charged with bribery and the governor of 
that state held by its supreme court to have committed a felony, al- 
though it also held that the statute of limitations had run; when we 
think of another state with the sale of pardons and paroles and with 
machine guns carried by bandits in the public streets, isn’t it true that 
we have tolerated in long and slow growth a conception which strikes 
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at the very root of purity in American politics—the conception that 
government isn’t meant to be government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, but that the government is of the officials, by the 
officials, and for the officials? What we need in American public life 
today is to go back to the old spiritual conception of our forefathers, 
that government is a sacred trust on behalf of the people represented 
by government. 

Spiritual backbone in office—that is the thing we need. We do need 
competency in office. We wouldn’t get a lawyer to cut out our tonsils, 
or a plumber to fix our teeth. But we need to emphasize spiritual back- 
bone even more than competency because we think of it so little. / By 
our tolerance and acquiescence we have failed to maintain the’ old 
American standard that the same honor and integrity applies to govern- 
mental transactions as to individual life. This fact is corrupting the 
youth of today; when the boys and girls say that this or that rich man 
did this or that thing and got away with it; this rich man’s son com- 
mitted this crime and got away with it; this man with this pull did this 
thing, and where is he? this man pulled down ten per cent from all of 
these contracts, and now he has a million dollars and lives in Florida, 
what answer has a person to these statements? 

The only possible answer we can make is to go out and re-establish in 
this country the old conception that the state shall do no wrong, that 
officials hold their offices in sacred trust, elected by the people and re- 
sponsible to them, and that they do not hold office to say yes to their 
friends. 

We may, in our own homes, have the most perfect family life that was 
ever depicted in any romantic novel. There may be the highest measure 
of love and companionship between us and our children; but when crime 
isn’t repressed, when ill-doing and evil-doing sit in high places, the spirit 
of cynicism and mockery and doubt will come in and deny the things 
we teach our children. It is like a boy I knew very well, a very talented, 
gifted boy, who gave up his life in the world war; and when he came 
back from France, sick of the disease of which he died, he said over and 
over again to his mother, ‘‘All the things that you taught me, the world 
says aren’t so.”” When the community fails to establish ethical stand- 
ards in its group relationships, the child says to its mother, “All of the 
things that you taught me, the world says aren’t so.” 

And, now, how can we make these principles effective? In just one 
way. The woman who sits in her own home and fails to vote and fails 
to do jury duty and fails to know for whom she is voting and what she 
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is voting on, and fails to demand between elections that government do 
the thing it was created to do, helps to subvert the American home. 

It is written in Deuteronomy, the sixth chapter, beginning at the 
tenth verse: ‘‘And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land which he swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities, which thou 
buildedst not, and houses full of all good things which thou filledst not, 
and wells digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees, 
which thou plantedst not; when thou shalt have eaten and be full, then 
beware lest thou forget the Lord, which brought thee forth out of the 
land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

Now, here we are, my friends, in this goodly country. Our forefathers 
and foremothers came out and opened up this frontier; they built our 
goodly cities; they filled our houses with good things; they dug our 
wells and planted cur olive trees; and we have eaten and we are full. 
We are so rich that the whole world hates and suspects us; we are so rich 
that the banking firm of J. Pierpont Morgan warns us against the perils 
of investing our free capital abroad. In this time of richness, decades 
ago, the decent men and women by their apathy began to hand over 
government in certain places to organized vice and crime. For years 
in certain places organized vice and crime have controlled the sheriff’s 
office and the prosecutor’s office. In certain places, the least desirable 
part of the community have their fingers on the throat of government; 
and it is very difficult to dislodge them. In this time of indifference, 
we have sown the seeds of a noxious growth because we began to teach 
by our inaction and our apathy that the same ethical standards don’t 
apply in government as in our individual life. ‘And it shall be when 
thou comest into the land which he sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities, which thou 
buildest not, and houses full of all good things which thou filledst not, 
and wells digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees, 
which thou plantedst not; when thou shalt have eaten and be full, then 
beware lest thou forget the Lord.” 
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A STUDY OF SOCIAL-HOME PROBLEMS! 


MILLICENT M. COSS 


State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


More and more home economists are recognizing the fact that the 
teaching of the so-called homemaking subjects may become a means for 
the development of appreciations, attitudes, ideals, and habits of living 
which will contribute to satisfying home life. In 1918 the report of the 
National Education Association Commission? mentioned ‘‘worthy 
home membership” as an objective of secondary education, and the 
attainment of this has become one of the goals of teachers of home 
economics. 

In order to teach any subject effectively an instructor must have his 
end clearly in mind. ‘Worthy home membership” is more or less a blan- 
ket term; to be an objective for class room teaching, it needs definition. 
In making such a definition there arise such questions as these: What con- 
stitutes a satisfying home; what are the problems, conditions and reac- 
tions common to home membership which may profitably become curric- 
ulum material; how can active participation in their home life become 
vital to boys and girls? 

Because of the reticences and inhibitions about real family life, a di- 
rect method of procuring cases for classroom exercises is difficult. To 
meet the necessity for some objective means of securing material to be 
used in developing worthy home membership, it was assumed that the 
public reads what it wants to read, and that interest in certain books or 
magazines develops because of some human appeal in their contents; 
therefore, magazine articles were chosen as the medium for depicting 
social-home problems for curriculum purposes. Four magazines of 
wide circulation were selected, one from the “‘quality’’ group, one of the 
popular type, one essentially for homemakers, and one devoted chiefly 
to social problems. For nine consecutive months the non-fiction articles 
in these periodicals were read and analyzed, and the outstanding prob- 
lems involving human inter-relations which they recorded were classified. 
The material fell under ten headings, each signifying a phase of home and 
family life. The subjects treated in the various articles, classified ac- 


1 ter’s thesis of same title filed at Russell Library, Teachers College, 


A report based on a m 
New York, 1927 

2 Cardinal Pr ; of Secondary Education, U. S. Dept. of the Interior Bureau of 
55, | hiagton, D. C., 1918 
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cording to these ten groups, and the frequency of their appearance, are 
indicated in the accompanying list. 


1. Home and family inter-relationships (105 articles) 


Parent-child adjustments.... 22 Divorce................... 7 
Motherhood and careers..... 19 Religion and the family...... 6 
Husband-wife relations...... 16 Child-child adjustments.... 4 
Parental education.......... 15 Choice in marriage......... 4 
Handicapped members of the Older people inthe home.. 2 

Ds ktsc s0cctveseececan OO 

2. Child development (98 articles) 

Character development of Clothing the children...... . 4 

re 
Educating the children...... 21 The gifted child........... 3 
The adolescent. Te ae. | OeEYTS 3 
Mothercraft and baby care.. 12 
Child welfare problems...... 8 

3. Clothing the family (79 articles) 

Fashion.................... 25 Selection of clothing....... ae 
Buying clothing , 20 Remodeling clothing....... 5 
Dress and personal appear- Care and repair of clothing 4 

BM cepactcsacecsvcccass F 
Making clothing............ 9 

4. Income and spending (73 articles) 
Earning the family income... 31 Thrift, savings, and _ in- 
Self-supporting women...... 20 WH cccssccincccsse @ 
Budgeting the family income. 15 Costs of parenthood........ 2 
5. Home culture and sociability (67 articles) 

Family use of leisure........ 22 Development of cultural 
Family and friends (includ- appreciation............. 8 
ing parties, entertaining)... 17 Social assets of women in 
Reading and the home...... 11 ei sktesevesesciosg 

Manners, customs, social 
ee 
6. Feeding the family (53 articles) 
Preparation and serving of Planning menus and diets... 12 


ee 24 
Buying foodstuffs........... 17 
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7. The family and health (52 articles) 


Positive personal health..... 23 Home care of the sick...... 4 
ee 9 Occupations and health..... 3 
Maternity, maternal mor- BEE ccccsssreascese 

Pacstescdssossssooss 
RN ccserccncnees 5 

8. House operation (33 articles) 

Buying of equipment........ 11 Upkeep, cleaning, care...... 6 
ere Te 22 Household service......... 2 


9. Housing the family (33 articles) 


Making the home attractive.. 13 Choosing the home........ ae 
The housing problem in the House planning and build- 
ee ee 7 scesetbsnsccvcssecss © 
10. Family-community relations (30 articles) 
Social responsibilities of The school and the home... 5 
families.................. 13 Civic relations of families... 4 
Community safety.......... 9 


Under the group headings indicated above, the writer has tried to for- 
mulate sets of home problems, drawn from current literature, which will 
be indicative of the life of our times, and to show the characteristics of 
the leading problems which arise. 

Home and family inter-relations. In this group, four types of problems, 
embodying four important questions of modern home life, predominate 
parent-child adjustments, motherhood and careers, husband-wife rela- 
tions, and parental education. Some of the details in the magazine 
articles on these subjects will be of interest to teachers and social workers. 

Under the topic, parent-child adjustments, such questions are sug- 
gested as: How shall harmony be brought about where persons of two 
or more generations are housed in close personal relationship? Shall the 
group be dominated by the older generation because it is furnishing the 
home, food, and clothing for all, or are the younger generations better 
off where material conditions are less good but opportunities of individual 
expression are greater? What allegiance and self-repression do children 
owe to parents? How much freedom do parents owe to children they 
bring into being? What contributions to happy home life can children 
make? 

Motherhood and careers appear as another prominent subject for dis- 
cussion. The homes where a combination of the two occupations be- 
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comes a question for debate are those in which the mother works, not 
because of economic necessity but as a means for personal gratification 
or because her work has intrinsic social value. 

The last United States census showed that nearly two million married 
women are gainfully employed, a situation which presents many ques- 
tions for study. Who carries on at home while the mothers are away? 
How do the children feel about working mothers? What adjustments are 
necessary on the part of the husband? On the part of the household? 
Do the mother’s contributions to society or her personal gains compensate 
for the family losses? What educational, economic, and social changes 
are making the condition possible? We hear a great deal about nursery 
schools; are they a cause or an effect of the mother-career situation? 
Will children trained by specialists outside the home make a better 
generation than mother-trained children? Must parents be taught to 
carry on the training begun by specialists? Can adult education help 
to solve these problems? Can a new kind of home economics training 
help children to get a true perspective toward their problems? Can better- 
functioning home activities give to mothers the time for labor outside 
of the home without personal or family sacrifice? 

Child development. Within this group, the development of the charac- 
ter and the personality of children are the most significant topics, with 
education next. These three tonics indicate the nature of about half 
of the total number of problems listed in the group; the adolescent, and 
mothercraft and baby care appear almost as often. 

With groups 1 and 2—the two largest classes, according to our record 
—embracing these outstanding probiems of social-home situations, the 
stage is pretty well set for a study of the interplay of some dynamic 
factors for family welfare in modern life, such questions arise as: Can 
parent-child relations be bettered by functioning education on both sides? 
Is tne combination of motherhood and a career outside the home, made 
possible because of improved economic and social service plus man’s 
acceptance of woman’s intellectual equality, a desirable combination? 
To what extent should trained mothercraft and baby care be substituted 
for trial and error method? Will the freeing of personality in childhood 
and developing of true character fortify youth for the difficult period of 
adolescence? 

Clothing the family. This holds third place in our classification of 
problems. Of this group, fashion influences and buying of clothing are 
the dominant themes. The consideration of individual likes and dislikes 
and the adjustment of budget allowances to both these and the decrees of 
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Dame Fashion appear to be a cause for concern in many households. 
Suitable training which will enable women to meet such situations and 
the development of judgment and intelligence in relation to clothing 
the family are considered important. 

Income and spending. This group of problems presents an interesting 
combination of topics. Discussions of earning the family income, self- 
supporting women (not necessarily mothers in this case), and budgeting 
predominate. Under earning the income, the reading revealed such 
problems as the relations of employer and employee, methods of securing 
advancement in business, means of adding to the income, fitting the indi- 
vidual to the job, what are adequate wages, and the question of family 
support. These subjects show a modern slant in the consideration of the 
financial side of home satisfactions, and offer to educational agencies 
suggestions for constructive preparatory training and orientation of 
youth in the right use of money. 

The entrance of woman into industry and the consequent legal regu- 
lations in respect to working day and compensations for enforced non- 
working periods, bearing on divorce, equality with men—these and other 
social reactions are shown to affect the income problems of modern family 
life. 

Home culture and sociability. This significant group has to do with 
the playtime of the family and its members. Use of leisure and the pos- 
sibility of increasing it through organized family routine give rise to prob- 
lems relating to the need for public provision of wholesome recreation 
centers; women’s club activities; happy and wholesome playtime occupa- 
tion for the adolescent; the benefits which come from the members of 
a family participating together in sports and recreations. The family 
reading is another important topic. Under the topic, development of 
cultural appreciations, occur suggestions for securing enriched oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment of music, art, nature, and other forms of beauty. 
Entertaining and being entertained, customs and usages which make 
one an agreeable member of a social group, complete the topics under 
this general head. 

Feeding the family. This group comes next in importance—and per- 
haps it is significant of the social character of the magazines read that it 
does not come higher in rank. A distinctly modern trend is evident in 
the kind of problems indicated in these papers. Writers deal with the 
buying of foodstuffs in a more or less popular way; and the relation of 
foods and income, catering to appetite, and conserving labor without 
sacrificing value furnish the outstanding problems in feeding the family. 
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The family and health. This is a group of articles which, through em- 
phasis on the importance of a positive personal health program, indi- 
cate the trend toward prevention of illness rather than cure after sickness 
as a health objective. Necessity for the formation of good health habits 
ranks as second topic inthis group. The sort, of things which magazine 
writers discuss are the importance of public health services of various 
kinds and the need for regular physical examinations and for organized 
health campaigns. 

House operation. The subjects appearing under this group again 
reveal the trend of the times and indicate one answer to the working- 
mother situation—namely, the increased use of scientific equipment in 
the home. Progress in the development of electrical appliances of all 
sorts and their adaptation to home use is the theme of several articles. 

Housing the family. The problems listed here are also modern in view- 
point: Will community housing provide better shelter satisfactions at 
lower costs than individuals can secure for themselves? What are the 
advantages of owning a home? What improvements should be made 
in working-men’s homes? The competition between home and outside 
interests is keener than ever before. Youth thinks in terms of moving 
pictures, motoring, tea rooms and restaurants, wants strong physical 
stimulations and quick reactions. Parents who would draw boy and 
girl toward home must get in step, even in the outward semblances, and 
helpful suggestions for making the home attractive are needed. 

Family-community relations. This last group of problems treats of 
the family in its relationships outside the homne—community responsibili- 
ties, making the community a safe place in which to rear a family, the 
place of welfare organizations. 

These are the problems bearing upon present-day family life which are 
suggested by our study of current popular reading. If the hypothesis on 
which the study was set up has any justification, there may be some 
value in using these findings in regard to social-home problems as a 
guide to curriculum construction. Where worthy home membership 
is an educational objective, some of the following recommendations 
growing out of the study may be suggestive: 

1. That home economics emphasis be based on life situations, as sug- 
gested by the present study, interpreted in terms of local conditions. 

2. That the teaching of skills in home economics be retained in the cur- 
riculum, but definitely related to the effect of those skills on family 


welfare. 
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3. That an effort be made to secure better adjustments between par- 
ents and child and between child and child by using the home economics 
curriculum to give right attitudes toward use of leisure, health, social 
usages and relations, appreciation of beauty, use of money, respect for 
other members of family, and community affairs. 

4. That boys as well as girls be educated for participation in home 


activities. 
5. That facilities for adult education for home responsibilities be 


increased. 

6. That account be taken of individual differences in the kind, quality, 
and quantity of assignments given to students. 

7. That local needs and community assets or limitations be determined 
either by means of surveys and questionnaires or informally, and cur- 
riculum requirements be adjusted accordingly. 

8. That definite cooperation be established with the many public 
and social agencies now endeavoring to educate for better living. 

9. That better living through greater understanding of social-home 
problems be the goal of instruction. 
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A UNIT COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS AT MECHANIC ARTS 
HIGH SCHOOL! 


HELEN E. BUMGARDNER 
Mechanic Arts High School, Saint Paul 


The purpose of this course was to give some knowledge of home eco- 
nomics in its broader aspects that would appeal to all of the girls, as 
distinguished from its narrower sense, in which they had thought of it 
as only instruction in cooking and sewing. At the same time, we hoped 
that it would be of service to them in their everyday life, for we felt that 
we had much to contribute to the general education of each girl. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby said that the purpose of education was to teach 
every man to know himself and the world; this was changed later to 
read, “‘to teach every man to be himself and to know the world.”” Our 
purpose has been to help the girl to find herself through the study of 
personal problems and to help her to find her place in the world through 
contact and cooperation with people who are doing the world’s work. 

We have striven to set before each girl the idea that to be socially 
efficient a person “must have good health, be able to support herself and 
those depending upon her, know how to use her leisure profitably, be 
able and willing to work with others, have high ideals and right habits.” 

The work was presented through five units: vocations, thrift, health, 
clothing, and etiquette. Enough time was spent on each subject to 
satisfy the needs and interests of the girls. 

The study of vocations opened a new field to many. To face the real 
problem of how to get a job, find a room, live on $60 a month, with much 
competition and little training, brought a startling revelation. A sur- 
vey was made of positions open to girls with elementary, secondary, and 
university training. Each girl investigated the line of work for which 
she thought herself qualified. She was expected and encouraged to 
interview people in that work and to refer to books and magazines in her 
study. The results were interesting. One girl found that in order to 
qualify as a private secretary, she must have a university training. This 
was impossible. Another lost her ambition to be a nurse when she 
learned that she did not have the requisite patience, tact, and willingness 
to do the menial tasks required. Another decided to go to the “‘U”’ and 


1 Presented at the meeting arranged by the American Home Economics Association in 
connection with the annual convention of the National Education Association, Minneapolis, 
July 3, 1928. 
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study instead of becoming a stenographer. At the close of our study of 
this unit, reports had been made on twenty-five different occupations 
open to women. 

From the problem of earning, we passed to the problem of spending — 
spending money, spending time, spending energy. Budgets and ac- 
counts, although not popular, were a means of showing the extravagance 
of the American girl who often spends for things attractive in themselves 
but not necessary; they also drove home the fact that wise planning of 
expenditure enables a person to have the necessities, with more to spend 
for higher life. Each girl interviewed a friend who was earning less than 
$100 a month and reported to the class how this income was spent. 
Actual cases formed a basis for the study of how income is spent and how 
it might have been spent to give greater satisfaction. How much time 
to allow for school, study, reading, recreation, service for others, church, 
study of music or other arts, formed a part of the questionnaire which 
carried the students through one week. No definite rules could be laid 
down, for each had an individual problem; but all saw the necessity of 
exercising thrift in the use of time, energy, and effort if they were to 
enjoy life in its fullest sense. 

The eight weeks spent on health centered around such questions as: 


Can I compete with the normal girl if I am twenty pounds under weight? 

Does an employer want a girl who is continually on the off-time list? 

Am I storing up health for the future by eating correctly? 

What are the dangers of eating too much or too little? 

How are high-heeled shoes detrimental? 

How can I look my best? 

Do my skin, nails, hair, and general appearance show the attention 
necessary for me to be considered a well groomed person? 


Weight charts were kept over the entire period, adequate diets planned 
for various age groups, calories counted, and personal problems in hy- 
giene discussed. It was very gratifying to see the class respond in an 
effort to be more healthy by the use of sensible shoes, by eating proper 
food, by taking better care of the body, by using less cosmetics, and by 
making a conscious effort to be normal in weight. 

This account would not be complete without reference to the time 
spent on clothing. The question of how much a high school girl should 
spend on her clothing and how much she does spend brought about 
heated discussions. A seasonal budget, a three-year clothing budget, 
and a budget for commencement clothes was submitted by each girl. 
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Colors becoming to various types, color in costume, color in accessories 
formed a nucleus for the study of color harmony. A deep interest de- 
veloped when the blondes, brunettes, intermediates, and red-haired types 
were given opportunity to show before the class the colors which were 
most becoming to them. We tried to leave with the girls the idea that 
to be well dressed one must be appropriately dressed, that one must 
choose clothes carefully to enhance one’s coloring, and that a person of 
refinement is always recognized by her choice of clothing. 

The last unit was a brief study of etiquette. The problems were 
suggested by the girls and the discussions centered around table man- 
ners, introductions, etiquette for school, public places, and travel. The 
girls felt that a full semester could be spent on this subject with profit, 
for they never were sure about “‘what they should do or how they should 
act”’ and said that “the boys always depended on them to know.” 

We are confident that the course has been a great help to students in 
enlarging their outlook, in helping them to see their responsibility, to 
think seriously, and to know that the biggest problem of life is social 
adjustment. The course stimulated enrollment and in all probability 
will, in a short time, be one of the required courses in our school. 
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FAMILY CASE ANALYSIS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


J. L. HYPES 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs 


The experiment of using family case analysis as an adjunct to training 
teachers of vocational homemaking has been tried for two years at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College in connection with the work under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, and seems to be giving sufficient promise to 
warrant a description. 

This family case analysis constitutes the practical exercises and labora- 
tory work of a three-point senior course in the sociology of the family 
required of the trainees at this college. The pedagogical objectives of 
the course as a whole are as follows: 


1. For the purpose of establishing suitable backgrounds, it aims to give the 
trainees adequate conceptions of the family as a social and educational insti- 
tution; this includes at least a partial understanding of the biological, the 
educational, and the socio-economic functions of family life, as well as some- 
thing of its origins, historical development, and the modern forces with which 
it has todo. At best, the apperceptive background of the average trainee for 
this work is only partial and limited, being more or less colored by the condi- 
tions of her own home life and that of her immediate associates. 

2. By means of first-hand contact, it aims to give the trainees realistic, con- 
crete experience in the discovery of some of the needs of modern family life 
that may be met by vocational education in homemaking. 

3. More specifically, through the ideals and the information gained in the 
course, it aims to give the trainees help in their prospective work of vocational 
education in homemaking by providing concrete “leads” to the selection of 
course content and methods of instruction, as well as training in securing the 
cooperation of the homes. 

4, It aims to provide, by inductive approach, a clearer conception of what 
constitutes adequate standards of living, adequate standards for the socio- 
economic organization of the household, the managerial functions of the home- 
maker, and similar factors. 


Besides the four primary objectives above listed, this course also aims 
to ameliorate two difficulties which are, at this time, of a somewhat 
philosophical nature in this particular field of education. One is the 
need for a more adequate philosophy and a more practical, penetrating 
body of scientifically derived information by which this important field 
of education may be undergirded and directed. Vocational education in 
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homemaking, offered at public expense, is a fairly new addition to the 
programs of study of our public school system, and even its best friends 
must confess that it has not, as yet, gone very far beyond the promotional 
and aspirational phases. Our older philosophies of education do not, as 
yet, seem to assist very much in the interpretation of education in this 
particular field. For instance, the philosophical concept of education 
as the making of useful changes in the individual, may have a general 
directive value, but it certainly does not show us conclusively or specifi- 
cally just what educational changes are both useful and desirable in a 
given case-type of homemaker. Nor does the philosophical concept of 
education as a means of assisting people to do better the things they will 
do any way, help us very much, for this concept does not give us a very 
clear clue as to what is good in a given homemaker’s practices or whether 
the proposed practices are any improvement over the old. Likewise, 
the philosophical concept of education as the growth in experience in the 
good life, does not give the critical student a qualitative or quantitative 
notion of what is the good life in homemaking, nor does it offer a means 
for determining just when, how, and by what particular bits of experience 
the ‘“‘good life’ is to be attained by a given homemaker or case-type of 
homemaker. In no real sense do such philosophical concepts applied to 
this field of education, constitute or assist materially in making ade- 
quate, analytical criteria by which educational objectives may be deter- 
mined, by which educational values and achievements may be meas- 
ured, and by which educational methods may be selected for specific 
educational situations. The creation and the validation of these needed 
criteria, it seems clear, are largely future tasks for the analytical thinker 
and the scientific investigator. 

The other difficulty whose amelioration constitutes a secondary objec- 
tive of this course in the sociology of the family is that of developing, as 
far as possible, in the minds of the trainees an open-minded, scientific 
attitude toward the family group and its problems. Today much emo- 
tionality, of both an idealistic and a pessimistic nature, is exhibited to- 
ward trends in family life and the status of women. The family is 
probably our oldest social institution and thus has gathered a mass of 
tradition, customs, and mores which tend to be self-perpetuating and 
which also tend to preserve the status quo in family life. Many intelli- 
gent people find it very difficult to maintain a scientific attitude toward 
the family as it becomes dynamic in relation to such significant move- 
ments as the industrial revolution, the general extension of democracy 
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and education, the rise of the new feminism,etc. Whether the dynamics 
of family life are merely contemporaneous with, or are causally related to, 
such significant social movements, need not be considered here, for most 
people will probably concede, at least, that modern family life and vo- 
cational education in homemaking impinge upon these significant social 
movements and must take them suitably into consideration; it is our 
present purpose only to urge that sentiment and mysticism, however 
vital to home life, cannot and should not supplant scientiiic facts and 
procedures, and a detached, scientific attitude, when such are needed 
The prospective pedagogical purveyors of vocational education in home- 
making should possess not only a mastery of their “stock in trade,”’ 
should also possess equanimity and judiciousness of mind which 
give sentiment and science their rightful place in vocational education in 


] 
but 
Wil l 


homemaking. 

In setting these educational objectives for our course in the sociology 
of the family, we recognize the fact that we have not, in any real sense, 
contributed materially to the philosophy or the scientific investigation 
that this new field of education demands. At best, the task can be little 
more than an attempt to lead the trainees to sense the need for a critical 
philosophy and an extended scientific investigation in subject-matter and 
techniques as foundations for vocational education in homemaking. 
However, the wide extent to which this type of education is included in 
programs of study, and the rather generous financial support given it by 
federal, state, and local units of government, create a practical, insistent 
situation that cannot be ignored by administrators and teachers in this 
field of service. With such guidance as they can command, they must 
go forward daily to meet their problems with the hope that ultimately 
there will be established a bedrock of tested theory and pragmatic science 
upon which this most interesting and promising field of education may 
rest. Until we attain this somewhat utopian state of “educational 
blessedness,”’ we shall have to depend upon the less exact and the less 
scientific make-shifts for educational guidance, such as the opinions of 
those who seem to be masters in this field of education, and first-hand 
observations of family life under conditions more or less accurately 


described. 

For obtaining certain educational guidance through meaningful con- 
tacts with family life, each of the trainees in this course in the sociology 
of the family makes a detailed sociological analysis of three or more 
families representing different economic levels (sce outline on page 876). 
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This work is done during the summer vacation between the junior and 
senior years at the college. It is not intended that this work shall inter- 
fere seriously with the summer employment of the trainees, but that it 
shall be done informally, somewhat as an avocational activity. The 
trainees are prepared for it by a series of conferences with the instructor 
near the end of the junior year; and while engaged in making their sur- 
veys, they receive a certain amount of supervision by correspondence 
with the instructor and a few visits from the instructor and the state 
supervisor of home economics education. 

At the first preparatory conference, a general notion of the nature of 
the course is presented to the trainees, the printed outline and question- 
naire are distributed and explained by the instructor, and directions for 
conducting family interviews are given. As a practical exercise in this 
preparatory work, each trainee is asked to make a sociological analysis 
of her own family, making note of the difficulties of interpreting the 
questionnaire, of getting exact data, of establishing rapport with the 
information givers, and thelike. This analysis is made during the Easter 
recess—the last time during the college year at which most of the students 
go home for any extended period—and the first preparatory conference 
is held just before the vacation. At the second preparatory conference, 
the various problems encountered by the students in surveying their own 
families are discussed. The instructor looks over a few of the question- 
naires to get an idea of the quality of the work done and as the basis for 
making constructive criticisms. Toward the end of this conference, the 
students have a short time in which to complete or correct their ques- 
tionnaires, before handing themin. ‘The instructor goes over these care- 
fully, making suitable suggestions on each, and returns them at the next 
meeting of the group. At the close of the second conference, a few 
mimeographed term reports of the former class are given to the trainees 
to read, and they are asked to note good points, weak points, and their 
general significance to vocational education in homemaking. At the 
third and last meeting of this period of preliminary training, the cor- 
rected questionnaires are returned to the students and a brief time is 
spent in discussing the reports from the previous year. Also a more 
detailed consideration is given to the technique of the interview—select- 
ing families, securing entree, holding the family’s interest, meeting prac- 
tical problems in getting exact data, and the like. To assist with this 
part of the work, two or three of the students of the former class are 
brought in to relate their experience and to give any advice they care to 
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offer. This preparatory work is prerequisite to enrollment in the course 
and, when acceptably performed, earns an additional semester’s credit. 

Upon their return to college in the fall, the trainees work up the 
material in their family surveys as weekly laboratory exercises, making 
statistical tabulations, analyses, and interpretations of the data in terms 
of the educational objectives of the course; also, as something rather 
incidental to this work, they formulate tentative appraisals of the current 
standards of living represented in their family surveys, the socio-economic 
organization of the households, the managerial functions of different 
case-types of homemakers, and the like. , 

To give a clearer notion of the nature of the family sociological analysis 
work that is done in this course, something should be said of the outline 
upon which the survey questionnaire is based. Besides a certain amount 
of family history, such as former places of residence and previous employ- 
ment of the father and other members of the family, the first part of the 
outline calls for brief data on community conditions and the kind and 
amount of community socio-economic activities engaged in by each 
member of the family. The second general division is devoted to a more 
extended analysis of the social relationships within the family. The 
topics and details of this division are in part as follows: 


1. Economic. Costs and quality of food, shelter, clothing, education, re- 
creation, and other items entering into the consideration of standards of living; 
sources of family income; budgeting of family income; the distribution of 
household expenses and household duties among the members of the family 
group; means for transportation. 

2. Health. House and premises with reference to time-saving and sanitary 
equipment, and general sanitary and cultural conditions; trustworthiness of the 
food, water, and milk supply; adequacy of the menu; causes and occasions of 
death and illness in the family; adequacy of the residence for health and privacy; 
attitude of the family toward doctors, hospitals, and nurses. 

3. Family Discipline. The spirit of democracy and cooperativeness with 
which the family is motivated, and the nature and occasions of infliction of 
punishment; occasions and nature of delinquency on the part of parents and 
children; occupational employment of parents and children that add to the 
problems of family discipline; personal qualities or habits of members of the 
family that add to the problems of family discipline; the sort of educational 
preparation the parents have made and are now making for the rearing and 
education of a family. 

4. Recreation. The kind, costs, and places of recreational enjoyment of 
each member of the family; the equipment and facilities of the home for the 
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play of the younger children and the social activities of the older children and 
the parents; convivial and athletic organizations to which the different mem- 
bers of the family belong; relative amount of recreation and entertainment 
furnished by the home itself. 

5. Culture and Education. A statement, in terms of the public school sys- 
tem, of the amount of formal education possessed by each member of the 
family; special talents in music, art, or vocations of each; interest shown by the 
adults in the education of the children and in their own further education; 
books, magazines, etc., read by the family; kind of musical instruments, 
draperies, pictures, and furniture found in the home; evidences of good man- 
ners and the honoring of one another’s personality; the family council as a 
disciplinary and educational device; the suitable observance of birthdays, 
weddings, and like events of social importance; the use of meal-time, the study 
and story hour, prayer-time, and like occasions for the social stimulation and 
moral education of the younger members of the family. 


To make a definite statement as to the outcome of this course is im- 
possible at present, partly because the two years’ experiment is hardly 
enough for adequate evaluation, and partly because we have no ojec- 
tive measures for such evaluation. However, for the use of the present 
and future classes, and for a limited general distribution, part of the 
family survey work of the past year’s class has been statistically tabu- 
lated, and together with selected term reports of the students, have 
been issued in mimeographed form. 

In general, it may perhaps be said that the educational objectives of 
the course, and of the family case analysis work in particular, seem to 
have a fair promise of attainment. It should be borne in mind that in 
no sense was this case analysis work intended as scientific sociological 
research, though in the absence of an adequately tested philosophy and 
an adequate body of scientifically derived facts and techniques in this 
field of education, it may have certain more or less superficial research 
values. So far as may be judged at present, perhaps the greatest good 
which the trainees get from the course is a better understanding of the 
broad, inclusive sociological matrix of the modern family: its origins, 
forms of organization and functions; the dynamic forces, both internal 
and external to it, with which it must deal; its social action and interac- 
tion, social values, and the rest. This seems to the writer to have been 
attained to an appreciable extent, even though the work has been handi- 
capped by a lack of suitable prerequisites on the part of the students and 
of adequate experience on the part of theinstructor. The literature read, 
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the discussions of the class, and, most important of all, the practical 
experience of making family case analyses, seem not only to have given 
the trainees a better understanding of the family as a social and educa- 
tional institution, but also to have injected into their thinking a certain 
amount of judicious caution in making observations, in forming conclu- 
sions, and in making practical applications of their vocational education 


in homemaking to actual life situations. 














OPEN FORUM 


Standards for the Selection of Household Equipment.' In extent 
as well as in importance, the household labor problem in the twenty- 
eight million homes in these United States is one of the greatest presented 
for solution today. Because of its effect upon the family well being, 
attention can be profitably directed to the question of buying the equip- 
ment used in the oft-repeated processes of which that labor consists. 

Income studies indicate that not over five per cent of the families in 
the United States have an income sufficient to allow an unlimited choice 
in any purchases. With so large a proportion of American families in 
the limited income group, it is highly important to develop a better appre- 
ciation of values, especially in cases where the investment involved is 
relatively large. To those who come within the income groups in which 
there is a possibility of choice, better buying standards need to be de- 
veloped as a part of the buyers’ consciousness. 

The money cost of much household equipment is too great to allow 
experimental buying. It is one thing to experiment in buying a bar of 
soap, it is quite another to experiment in buying an electric refrigerator. 
Value and price run parallel in the case of household equipment, much 
as they do in the case of an automobile. The refinements found on the 
Lincoln car make it much more expensive than its running mate, the 
Ford. Because one cannot afford a Lincoln is no reason for not having 
an automobile. 

Homemakers need to study their equipment problems more carefully 
to know what they want from the equipment they buy. 

Much more needs to be done to make it easy for the consumer to 
select the equipment she can afford to use, to eliminate the unreliable 
before it comes into the market, and to guarantee to the homemaker a 
chance to select equipment which will be safe, efficient, and durable. 

It would be desirable to have all equipment submitted to a thorough 
test before it comes on the market. Something has already been done in 
this direction, but more needs doing. For many years the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories in New York City have either tested equipment or 
offered their laboratory facilities to manufacturers for testing equipment. 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Des 


Moines, June, 1928. 
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Many manufacturers submit their equipment to very reliable and 
thorough tests in their own laboratories before it comes on the market. 
Some magazines will not carry the advertisements of equipment until it 
has been submitted to a test which they believe to be satisfactory to the 
extent of protecting adequately the purchaser. 

While all of these tests are most helpful, they are not extensive enough 
to keep some unreliable equipment from finding a place on the market. 
Much still must be done in setting up standards which will make it easy 
for the homemaker, particularly the one with the limited income, to 
select wisely the equipment she can afford to use. Since there is onthe 
market equipment which is too cheap to be a good investment, one re- 
liable guide to follow is to buy from dealers who stand behind and service 
the equipment they sell. Another safeguard is buying nationally ad- 
vertised material which is trade-marked so that the purchaser can tell 
who the manufacturer is. 

Reliable dealers carry equipment at different price levels in order to 
meet all varieties of trade demands. The selection offered in many 
reliable shops includes the most expensive, a medium-priced grade, and a 
third grade sold at the lowest price which, in the opinion of those selling, 
“will give service.”” The lines of equipment carried are selected with 
a view to service. 

Those who sell merchandise find it easiest to sell the most expensive 
models. A woman who comes into a shop to buy an inexpensive piece of 
equipment often leaves with the most expensive model—a model com- 
plete in its refinements. Why? Because her judgments are based en- 
tirely on appearance. She knows too little about what she wants. 
Cost alone is not the only guide to wise equipment buying. A two- 
hundred-and-ninety dollar electric range may offer all the elegance avail- 
able in line, accessories, and color, but there are electric ranges at half the 
price manufactured by the same companies that offer the same top and 
oven burners and the same type of oven insulation. 

The importance of the esthetic is great, but its relative value may be 
overestimated. ‘The prices of the new and attractive colored models of 
ranges, for example, may be out of proportion to their value where cost 
is the limiting factor. In a black electric range the burners and oven 
insulation—which, after all, are the important things to consider in its 
purchase—may be exactly the same as those of a gray or colored one while 
the price of the black range may be from twenty-five to fifty dollars less. 
It is possible to buy a black range with an automatic time and tempera- 
ture control for practically the same amount of money as a gray or green 
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range of the same make without that most valuable accessory. The 
convenience which the time and temperature control could bring would 
for most housekeepers far outweigh the esthetic value of the more attrac- 
tiverange. It is worth remembering in this connection that kitchen color 
schemes may be geared to a black color note, and that desirable brightness 
and variety of color can be secured in the less permanent and less expen- 
sive accessories such as curtains. 

Or, to take another example of real values, given two-hundred dollars 
to invest, would not the selection of a one-hundred-and-thirty-five dollar 
range and a sixty-five dollar vacuum cleaner be wiser than a two-hundred 
dollar range? For it is not what one spends either in time or in money, 
but what one gets for the expenditure that is significant. 

Where can one get assistance in solving this problem? Very little 
definite information on these questions is available. A few home eco- 
nomics schools are offering courses in household equipment, but in these 
no effort is made to study equipment for its own sake, but rather to 
study equipment in relation to household proce 3ses which make a heavy 
physical or mental demand on the worker. Buying equipment for the 
household is still a problem. Standards have not yet been set up which 
are available to the homemaker which help her in her selection. Inter- 
est and inquiry on her part will serve a real end in stimulating the as- 
sembling of this information. The homemaker must ask for what she 
wants. 

ELoIsE DAVISON, 
National Electric Light Association. 


Home Economics at the International Conference of Social 
Work. Interest in home economics as a factor in social welfare was 
plainly evident at the International Conference of Social Work held in 
Paris, July 8-13. About one-half of the opening session of the section on 
social work and industry was devoted to the presentation and discussion 
of a report from the United States on ‘“Household Management in Re- 
lation to Wage Expenditure,” and time at one of the other sessions was 
given for the presentation of a similar report from France. Many topics 
closely related to home economics came up for consideration at various 
other sessions of the Conference on Social Work and at the International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress and the International Child Wel- 
fare Congress also held in Paris during the International Social Welfare 
Fortnight. 

The home economics report from the United States, which the writer 
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had the honor of presenting, came from a special committee appointed 
last year by the American Home Economics Association; and much 
interest was expressed in Paris at the apparent closeness of the rela- 
tionship existing in the United States between social workers and home 
economists. 

There was much discussion of the American report during and after 
the conference session where it was presented, most of which indicated 
that recent developments in home economics are quite different here 
from what has, as yet, come in other countries. For instance, home 
economics cooperation in the detailed study of standards of consumption 
seemed a new idea to many people and one with much appeal, especially 
to those interested in industrial research. A great deal of interest was 
also shown in the quantity-cost budgets in frequent use by social agencies 
in the United States, and samples exhibited were eagerly scanned and 
numerous questions asked as to methods of preparation and use. 

Many questions were also asked with reference to the organization of 
home economics work in the United States, especially in the universities, 
and the way in which such instruction is related to the training of social 
workers. While a certain amount of curiosity was expressed concerning 
the use of home economics specialists on the staffs of our case-work 
agencies, the trend of interest in other countries seemed to be more to- 
ward giving all social workers a background of home economics training 
and leaving to the various educational institutions responsibility for 
detailed instruction in matters of household management. 

At the conclusion of the formal discussion, the chairman of the section, 
M. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
expressed his appreciation of the “admirable and valuable report”’ which 
came from America with its many indications of a “‘scientific spirit behind 
it.” There was also much other favorable comment, both on the report 
and on the forward-looking spirit in home economics work in America 
which it revealed. 

In attendance at the International Social Welfare Fortnight were M. 
Leon Genoud, director of the International Office of Home Economics 
Instruction at Fribourg, Switzerland, and others prominent in home 
economics work in various countries. At the International Conference 
on Home Economics to be held in 1930, and also at the International 
Conference of Social Work now tentatively scheduled for Amsterdam in 
1933, it is hoped that still further discussion can be planned of certain 
of the topics which aroused so much interest in the American report as 


presented at Paris. 
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Copies of the report and related discussion will be available in the 
printed proceedings of the International Conference of Social Work. 
These may be secured, at a nominal fee, in English, French, or German 
translations from Dr. René Sand, Secretary General, International Con- 
ference of Social Work, 2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, France. 

Emma A. WINSLOW, 
Child Health Demonstration Committee, New York City. 


Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects of Great Brit- 
ain—1928. To an enthusiastic member of the American Home 
Economics Association, it is little short of calamity to miss two consecu- 
tive annual meetings. For this reason the opportunity to attend the 
annual conference of the Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects 
of Great Britain, held in London on Saturday, June 9, 1928, was 
peculiarly gratifying. 

Through the kindness of the Council of the Association, invitations 
were sent to Miss Anna Randolph Keim and me to attend the meetings 
as guests from the American Home Economics Association. Inasmuch 
as the British Association limits its attendance to members and specially 
invited guests, this courtesy was especially appreciated. 

The main conference was held in the Grocer’s Hall, “by kind permission 
of the Worshipful Company of Grocers.” On the preceding evening 
a very delightful “‘conversazione” was held in the same beautiful sur- 
roundings which gave us a chance to meet many women, to some of 
whom we had letters of introduction from American friends. 

Lady Denman made a strong presidential address, in which she 
urged common-sense simplification of dress and customs as a means of 
securing leisure as a basis for enriched living. The English papers 
quoted Lady Denman’s speech rather fully, featuring prominently the plea 
for improved food combinations and preparation in the English dietary. 

Lady Denman’s active and continuous participation in the work of the 
Women’s Institutes affords her a strong background of intelligent under- 
standing of needs in all types of homes. 

Mr. G. Leighton, of the Scottish Board of Health, Edinburgh, spoke of 
the status of the campaign for clean food, emphasizing especially the 
need for improved legislation in relation to the distribution of milk. 

An excellent paper was presented by Councillor A. P. Simon on “Tex- 
tiles in Everyday Life;” and Miss Winifred G. Spielman, of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology told of the beginnings of research in 
the Institute in problems of work, worry, and fatigue in homemaking, 
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under the topic ‘““‘Work, Worry, and Fatigue, or the Science of Working 
Well.” 

A very fortunate provision was the fact that over the week-end of the 
meeting many schools and training colleges were open for inspection. 
Those who have visited foreign schools will realize the great saving of time 
in visiting schools under such conditions, rather than through the more 
circuitous process of securing permission by correspondence and by 
personal interview. The work ovuserved was varied and interesting, and 
it was most helpful to talk with the teachers concerning the status of their 
field. 

Following the conference, Miss K. M. Buck, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, granted me an interview which 
was helpful in giving a basis for comparing the British organization with 
our Own. 

Although there has been expansion within the various phases which 
form the content of British education in the ‘‘domestic subjects,”’ there 
is rather marked conservatism in the matter of introduction of the newer 
aspects of child development and family relationships. It seems, at 
present, to be thought the province of agencies other than home econom- 
ics education to further these aspects of home and family life. But it 
is significant that there is a growing interest in the psychological problems 
of the work of the home, and in the effect of such activities upon attitudes 
toward homemaking and the mental health of the family members. 

One marked impression of this conference upon the two Americans 
was a stimulus to promote the interchange of such courtesies among 
national groups. We appreciated the chance to acquire new points of 
view, to interpret home econornics in the light of conditions in another 
land, to compare the work of the British and the American Home Eco- 
nomics organizations, and to meet a group of women parallel in interests 
and professional activities to those with whom we have the privilege of 
cooperating in our own land. 

Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Saffa. This Swiss exposition of women’s work was held in Bern 
from August 26 to September 30, 1928, to explain to the Swiss people 
the present status of women’s activities within and without the home, 
and to point the way toward new lines of achievement. The word 
Saffa is coined from the first letters of the title in German, ‘‘Schweitzer- 
ische Ausstellung fiir Frauenarbeit.” Though I had seen in many 
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places the striking symbolical poster of the Exposition—a thoughtful 
young woman’s profile against a Swiss flag superimposed upon a 
church—I was unprepared for the scope and impressiveness of its 
twenty-five or more buildings, planned and carried out entirely through 
women’s enterprise. Swiss women in all parts of the country had united 
in its preparation under the general chairmanship of Fraulein Rosa 
Neuenschwander. 

As I approached, I found the exposition grounds very gay with flags 
flying in the morning sun and good-natured crowds struggling to enter 
the gates which were just opening. My first surprise was the generous 
sprinkling of native cantonal costumes on the women. In ordinary 
touring through Switzerland one sees none of them; but I was told the 
farmers’ wives and daughters are very proud of the native dress and 
wear it on all festival occasions. The Bernese costume was most in 
evidence with its black skirt and bodice, large white sleeves, many 
heavy silver chains and pins, and exquisite wire-stiffened black lace cap 
which frames the face like petals of a flower. From one of the French 
Swiss cantons came the full-skirted flowered costumes with dainty 
fichus and caps of the “boudoir” variety. The farmer women’s faces 
were not only strong and healthy, but very alert, thoughtful, and intelli- 
gent-looking, many of them sensitive as well. 

The groups of buildings showed with what thoroughness ‘‘women’s 
work” was covered at the exposition. Two groups of several buildings 
each were devoted to the household and its management, including 
types of housing and furnishings for city, country, and mountain homes. 
Other groups were concerned with such matters as women in the crafts; 
art and the decorative arts; women in iidustry; helps for the housewife 
(chiefly gas and electrical exhibits); women’s education; civic and social 
work; women’s contributions to science, literature, and music; health; 
historical exhibits of rooms and costumes. 

It is difficult to select a few of the exhibits for special description. 
Probably the one on architecture and furnishings was most striking to 
the eye. It included a completely furnished farm house, a Bernese 
“Speicher” or separate chalet for food and general storage, a completely 
furnished town house planned by a woman architect, a portable week-end 
cabin, a summer cottage, a woman artist’s home, and also a separaie 
building showing individual rooms. Throughout the keynotes were 
efficiency and beauty. Color was used lavishly but with a trained hand. 
The exhibits were a revelation of originality and good taste in modern 
art. 
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In one of the various halls devoted to the affairs of the household were 
excellent food-value and food-cost exhibits in charge of a trained woman. 
One of these showed the nutrition ingredients of different foods as beads 
of different colors and in sizes corresponding to the correct relative 
quantities. Several modern kitchens were installed in various places 
and in them were found interesting time schedules for the housewife 
and menu-planning posters. 

The responsibility of the housewife for the family life was represented 
by moving posters which suggested such ideas as family recreation and 
kindness to servants, and also by contrasted pairs of posters in different 
colors—for example, a red silhouette poster showing a contented family 
sharing their tasks, and a purple one showing the same family with the 
tired mother doing all the work and the children discontentedly hunting 
for something to do. The servant situation in Switzerland was il- 
lustrated by the posters of the training and status of the so-called 
“household employees’ for whom technical courses of from one to two 
years are offered in the schools. The exhibit brought out one noticeable 
difference between Swiss and American life, namely the kinds of house- 
hold production still encouraged in the Swiss home, as shown by such 
things as hand looms, household knitting machines, and household-size 
fruit presses. 

If in any one place more than another one felt the spirit of the ex- 
position, it was in the Memorial Hall of the Social and Civic Work 
Building. The walls were of silver paper in geometric blocks of different 
sizes and degrees of brightness. On these silver walls at irregular 
intervals were photographs of the early leaders in women’s movements— 
fine faces, all of them. Two bay trees at the outer door, a modernistic 
plaster statue of Motherhood, the name of the hall in red letters— 
nothing more; yet an unmistakable feeling of the purpose of the whole 
of Saffa was conveyed to the onlooker. Swiss women deserve con- 


gratulation on their undertaking and its success. 
Irma H. Gross, 


Michigan State College. 


The Neglected Age. ‘The neglected age’ is a term that we are 
hearing with increasing frequency—at lectures, in newspapers and maga- 


zines. What is the neglected age? 

Two years ago Miss Jessamine S. Whitney, statistician of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, in analyzing tuberculosis deaths by age groups, 
found that while the death rate from tuberculosis in general had declined 
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36 per cent in the last decade, the death rate at the ages 15 to 25 had 
declined only one-half that amount, or 18 per cent, for the same period. 
The greatest decline was shown for children under five, while in the age 
group 25 to 44 it had declined 41 percent. It was the group from 15 to 
24 that had made little progress in overcoming tuberculosis. This 
period she therefore named “‘the neglected age.” 

Why is it that with better living conditions, increased knowledge of 
sanitation and health rules these younger people are not benefiting as 
they should? This is a question that at present cannot be answered. 
Conjectures have been made and the problems presented by this group 
are in the process of being solved. 

Over one-third of the boys and girls from 15 to 19 years old are in 
high schools. As students they are not supposed to suffer hardships 
that are often forced on their less fortunate brothers and sisters who are 
out earning money at this age. It is known, of course, that the physio- 
logical changes taking place in the adolescent period tend to weaken the 
resistance of boys and girls. And girls who at this age think it proper 
to diet and keep slim, as their mothers are doing, really are injuring their 
chances for health. Late hours, fatigue, scanty clothing (for after all 
warmth outside is as necessary as is the inside warmth furnished by the 
fuel, food), extra strain and responsibility that oftentimes comes with 
student life, as well as with factory or industrial life, all help to influence 
this high mortality from tuberculosis. For that disease attacks the run- 
down body. The healthy person readily overcomes the tuberculosis 
germs that invade the body. 

What can be done to help the situation? We do know the answer to 
that question. During these years, whether your boy or girl is in school, 
college, or out in the business world, careful watch should be kept over 
the general health. Teeth should not be neglected, infected tonsils and 
adenoids must be removed, defects of vision and hearing must be cor- 
rected, skin disorders treated, frequent colds must be considered serious. 
Above all things, good nourishing food, with plenty of fruit and vege- 
tables to prevent constipation, ard sufficient rest, plus a well-balanced 
diet and fresh air will go far toward building strong bodies and a physical 
system that is fortified to throw off sickness. In other words, preven- 
tion, that plays a far more important réle in modern medicine than cure, 
will anticipate the attack of tuberculosis. 

For twenty-five years the National Tuberculosis Association and its 
affiliated state and local associations, have been seeking to teach the 
importance of sickness prevention. They feel that if health rules are 
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practiced in childhood it is far easier to follow the good habits in older 
life. Their campaign is supported by the annual sale of Christmas Seals 
in December. Help them to solve the problem of “the neglected age.” 
ELIZABETH COLE, 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


A “Red Letter” Lesson. At Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, every teacher is expected to give a “red letter” lesson 
once a semester. This may be a whole unit of work, or it may be one of 
its component parts. The unit here described was given by an 8-A foods 
class in the “Little Playhouse,” a room in the basement of the school 
with a miniature stage, curtains, draperies, and lighting effects similar 
to those in the large auditorium. 

The lesson, in which every member of the class took part, was entitled 
“A Study of Beef.’”’ Ninety minutes were allowed for it, the usual 
length of a classroom lesson. It consisted largely of talks by the pupils, 
who gathered their material from various sources. ‘The home economics 
department afforded useful data, but the school library was the richest 
source of information. Also, ideas that the pupils gained first-hand from 
field trips aided them in writing about the various topics assigned. 

To introduce the right “atmosphere,” the program started with “Yo 
Ho,” the cowboy song, played by the victrola, and then three pictures 
illustrating different phases of cowboy life were flashed upon the screen 
by means of the post-card projector. 

One of the pupils, acting as chairman, then took charge of the program. 
First came a talk by one of the girls on ““The Care and Preservation of 
Meat.” She had drawn her own charts, from the Langworthy govern- 
ment ones, to illustrate the composition of different kinds of meat. The 
next pupil spoke on “The Standard Cuts of Beef and Their Uses,” and 
she accompanied her talk by the use of a meat chart. Next a strip film 
entitled ‘““Meat Packing Industry—Beef” was shown, and twelve girls 
shared in its explanation. Four pupils performed experiments showing 
correct methods of cooking beef. Then three other talks on ‘Meat 
Extenders and Meat Substitutes,” ““The By-Products of the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry,” and “Sources of Meat” concluded the program. 

The study and preparation necessary for the presentation of such a 
lesson before the other members of the school faculty certainly keep both 
teacher and pupil interested and give new zest to a familiar subject. 

ETHEL G. SUNDERLAND, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Ellen H. Richards Fellow. All who have given money and 
time to completing the Ellen H. Richards memorial Fellowship Fund and 
all who are planning to celebrate her birthday, December 3, as ‘Home 
Economics Day,” will welcome news regarding the person who is hold- 
ing the fellowship this year. 

She is Jessie V. Coles of Webster City, Iowa. She took the bachelor of 
science degree in home economics at Iowa State College in 1915, and 
another at Coe College, with major in chemistry, in 1917. The degree 
of master of arts was given her at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in 1922. She has had several years’ experience in teaching, with three 
years as head of the clothing department at the University of Missouri. 
Since she left there in 1927, she has been studying under Dr. Hazel Kyrk 
at the University of Chicago, and her special interest is in the economic 
problems of the consumer of textiles and clothing. Regarding the work 
which she hopes to do this year, she writes in her formal application: 


Because of the vast array of goods placed upon the market and the resulting 
difficulty in making choices, the distribution problems arising about textiles 
and clothing are of particular significance to the consumer, economically. 
The methods and costs of distribution, types of retail agencies, facilities offered 
and goods available are some of the problems of marketing which she should 
be able to understand and interpret. The relation of consumer demand and 
habits to the market agencies and to the goods offered, the rédles of advertising 
and of fashion as affecting consumers habits, and the development of new 
wants are also of special significance. 

At the same time that the price-controlled economy has placed a multitude 
of goods upon the market, the producers’ quest for profits has led to adultera- 
tion, misrepresentation, substitution, and fraud, often so skillfully done that 
even the expert is unable to detect it. How can the consumer protect herself? 
What is the present status of federal, state, and local legislation and regulation? 
What problems and difficulties arise with this type of assistance to the con- 
sumer? What part do labels, brands, and guarantees play in guiding her 
choice and in protecting her? What are their adequacies and limitations? 

The standardization of consumer goods and sale by specifications have been 
suggested as valuable aids for the consumer. The interest shown has been 
directed largely toward textiles and clothing. Lack of technical information, 
889 
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the difficulty of educating the consumer, and the unfavorable attitude of the 
producer are problems to be solved before this becomes an effective aid. A 
study of the present standards, that is, the quality and quantity of textiles 
and clothing consumed, would be of assistance. This problem should be 
attacked from the standpoint of the individual, of the family, and of the nation 
as a whole. A study of the expenditures of various groups, the analysis of 
data available, and the collection of data concerning groups not already studied 
would not only give us a picture of what is now considered essential by various 
groups but would give us a foundation upon which to base future standards. 
This problem of expenditures for clothing has not been studied except in an 
incidental way in connection with other expenditures. A comparison of the 
quality and quantity consumed by individuals and by groups, the changes in 
expenditures with change in size of income, size and age of family, location, 
occupation, social status, etc., are some of the problems to be attacked in a 
statistical study of clothing expenditures. 

Is it not possible that the study and investigation of these problems would aid 
the consumer in performing her economic functions, that is, those of choice- 
making, income apportionment, and selection upon the market? To perform 
these functions well, the consumer must bring to her aid a vast amount of 
knowledge, experience, and time. At present she has little assistance with 
these problems. Little attention has been given them and the information is 
inadequate. If home economics is to function in making better homes by 
making better consumers, it must contribute to the solution of these problems. 


Miss Coles is the first holder of this fellowship whose research bears 
directly on the economic problems of the home. Considering the in- 
creasing interest in this phase of home economics and considering also 
the importance given it by Mrs. Richards, it seems most appropriate 
that for this year the fund established in her honor should help increase 
our knowledge of the economic phases of clothing. 


The Textile Section Fellow. The support of a research fellow by 
one of its sections is a matter of which the American Home Economics 
Association is justly proud. The report of the work done by last year’s 
fellow, Margaret Furry, appears on page 901 among research papers. It 
is noteworthy that her successor is at work on a similar problem, though 
at a different institution. 

This year’s award has gone to Winifred Mather Forbes, who obtained 
unusual honors for scholarship during her four years in the School of 
Liberal Arts at Pennsylvania State College. The members of the food 
and nutrition section will be interested to know that she is the daughter 
of Dr. E. B. Forbes, director of the Institute of Animal Nutrition at the 
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College, whose work on mineral metabolism is so well known. Miss 
Forbes specialized in textile chemistry as an undergraduate, assisted in 
household and textile chemistry during her senior year, and chose for 
the subject of her senior thesis differentiation tests as applied to four 
types of rayon. Her work as fellow is to be a study of weighted silks 
now on the market and the relation between the kind and amount of 
weighting and the wearing qualities of the fabric. 


Home Economics in Europe. Various happenings in Europe last 
summer have helped to make our European colleagues and ourselves 
better acquainted and to give all concerned a clearer picture of what is 
going on outside their own bailiwicks. 

The last issue of the JouRNAL told of home economics in Great Britain 
and a little something of our friends of the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects. This month we are fortunate in having a firsthand 
account of their annual meeting from Miss Cora Winchell (see page 883). 
The October issue of Housecraft, the monthly magazine of the British 
Association, carries the first installment of Miss Maureen Anderson’s 
impressions of home economics in the United States. 

Especially gratifying to American home economists is Dr. Winslow’s 
account (page 881) of home economics at the International Social Wel- 
fare Fortnight in Paris, especially at the Conference of Social Work. 
She modestly gives‘much of the cvedit for the interest aroused by her own 
paper to the cooperation of a committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; but the Association feels itself fortunate to have a 
member whose position and ability gave her a place on the program and 
permitted her to fill it so skillfully. After this beginning, we must do 
all in our power to see that we are equally well represented at future 
conferences. 

Several other meetings and expositions took place in Europe this 
summer which have direct bearing on the progress of homemakingand 
education for homemaking, for example, the remarkable Swiss exposition 
of women’s interests known as Saffa, of which Miss Gross gives us a 
firsthand account on page 884. As soon as other travelling home 
economists have had time to unpack their bags and plough through the 
accumulations on their desks, we are promised accounts of others. 


Home Economic Terminology. At the International Congress of 
Home Economics held in Rome in November, 1927, one of the resolutions 
adopted called for a study of the possibilities of standardization in home 
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economics terminology. Considering the variety of educational systems 
represented at the Congress and in the International Federation, this 
seems a large order. So far as the United States is concerned, Miss 
Helen Atwater said in a paper sent to the Rome Congress that usage was 
so varied within our own bounds that it was now practically impossible 
to make generalizations that would be of use to foreigners; she went on 
to say, however, that when the American Home Economics Association 
should have completed the revision of its Syllabus of Home Economics, 
we should be able to give our foreign colleagues a fairly definite and 
complete picture of home economics as it appears in the various parts 
of our educational system. 

The Congress evidently felt that a little preliminary work was necessary 
before entering on this long and bewildering task. The first step was 
taken by the International Office of Home Economics Instruction at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, this summer when it sent a questionnaire to 
member organizations requesting them to state what in their country 
would be equivalent terms for those listed in French on the questionnaire, 
and asking for explanatory comments. The French list dealt mainly 
with the names for the principal divisions of the school system, the ages 
of the pupils in each, and such terms as “‘course,”’ “conference,” “demon- 
stration,” “theory and practice,” ‘‘professional training.” Brief in- 
formation was also called for regarding organizations concerned with 
homemaking. 

Some of the questions were not unlike those which the International 
Committee of the American Home Economics Association had asked of 
its foreign correspondents last winter and which the committee has re- 
cently summarized. Both attempts prove the growing international 
consciousness of home economics. 


The Christmas Seals. The value of the preventive work done by 
the National Tuberculosis Association does not need to be urged on 
home economists. They are likely to be interested in the article on page 
886 not only for itself, but also as showing how carefully the Association 
studies the situation and how in planning its campaigns against ‘“‘the 
great white plague” it is guided by the best available findings of the 
scientists and the statisticians. This cooperation with doctors and re- 
search workers has been characteristic of its work ever since it began, 
some twenty years ago, and is one of the things which gives its annual 
sale of Christmas seals—the source of the funds by means of which work 
is done—the standing of a national institution. 
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The idea of selling decorative Christmas seals to raise funds for health 
work is said to have originated in Copenhagen in 1904, when a postal 
clerk was anxious to help a children’s hospital. One of these seals on a 
letter which Jacob Riis received from his mother led him to write about 
them in The Outlook, and his article inspired Miss Emily Bissell of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to organize a sale of seals for the benefit of the 
tuberculosis pavilion in her state. In 1908, she persuaded the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to undertake a nation-wide sale of tuberculosis Christmas 
stamps, and the Red Cross continued to conduct the sales until 1920. 

Meanwhile it had formed a sort of partnership with the National 
Tuberculosis Association, which gradually developed its program of 
research and popular education through the proceeds of the sales. In 
1920, the Red Cross decided that it could not conduct both its own 
annual roll call and the sale of Christmas seals, and so the latter passed 
into the hands of the National Tuberculosis Association, where it en- 
joys the same public confidence that it had under the Red Cross. 


American Standards Association. The American Engineering 
Standards Committee has undergone reconstruction to adjust it better 
to the rapid development of the standardization movement in the 
United States. It has also changed its name to American Standards 
Association to indicate more clearly that its main interest is in stand- 
ards, though the scope of its work will still be limited “‘to those fields in 
which engineering methods apply.” 

The objects of the new Association, as stated in the Constitution, are: 


To provide systematic means by which organizations engaged in industrial 
standardization work may cooperate in establishing American Standards in 
those fields in which engineering methods apply, thus avoiding duplication of 
work and the promulgation of conflicting standards; to serve as a clearing 
house for information on standardization work in the United States and for- 
eign countries; to further the industrial standardization movement as a means 
of advancing the national economy, and to promote a knowledge of, and the 
use of, approved American industrial and engineering standards, both in the 
United States and in foreign countries; and to act as the authoritative channel 
in international cooperation in standardization work, except in those fields 
adequately provided for by existing international organizations. 


The new constitution was unanimously adopted by the main com- 
mittee of the American Engineering Standards Committee after more 
than a year’s study and formal ratification by the member bodies, a 
formality which was completed in October. Meanwhile, the American 
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Engineering Standards Committee had adopted several of the new pro- 
visions, especially those which simplify the proposed consideration of 
standards, so that the work had been going on as nearly as possible as 
it will now that the Association has come into being. 

The differences between the present Association and the earlier 
Committee consist mainly in making it easier for national organizations 
interested in standardization to take part in the direction of the move- 
ment. The basic functions remain in the hands of the member bodies, 
and the latter appoint or nominate the members of the two principal 
committees, the Board of Directors and the Standards Council. The 
Board of Directors, composed of twelve industrial executives elected for 
terms of three years, will be entrusted with the general administrative 
and financial responsibility of the Association. The Standards Council 
is to consist of not more than three representatives from each of the 
member bodies, and its members serve for three years; its function is to 
carry on the technical work of approving standards and methods of 
procedure. 

The vital concern of the ultimate consumer in the standardization 
movement has been growing steadily plainer during the ten years since 
the American Engineering Standards Committee was formed. Gradu- 
ally, too, the leaders in the movement have begun to recognize that the 
consumer’s point of view may be of value in setting up standards for 
the commodities which he buys, and this in spite of the fact that one 
finds many bodies, particularly trade associations, which still persist in 
believing that the consumer need have no voice in standardization 
Since the American Home Economics Association is, in a sense, the 
organization of trained household consumers, representatives from it 
have taken part in some of the standardization conferences arranged 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee, notably the recent 
ones on sheeting and household refrigerators. Under the new constitu- 
tion, such cooperation will be still easier, and it now seems evident 
that such an organization of properly qualified consumers of household 
commodities as the American Home Economics Association would be 
considered a suitable member body in the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 


Emma Conley. Emma Conley, well known to home economists for 
her work in the cooperative extension service and in home economics 
teacher-training, died suddenly on October 6 at Waupaca, Wisconsin, 
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as she was driving her automobile on a camping trip with friends from 
Fond du Lac, where she had been making her home with her brother. 

Miss Conley was born at Fond du Lac, in 1869. She was a graduate 
of the University of West Virginia, taught in Wausau and at Stout 
Institute, was for a time in the Wisconsin state department of education, 
and then was placed in charge of the home economics extension divi- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin. During the war she was active 
in food conservation work, especially in supervising the work in towns. 
After the armistice she became state supervisor of home economics in 
New York. For the last few years she had been acting head of teacher- 
training work at Cornell University, from which she withdrew this last 
June to spend the coming year in travel with her brother. 

Amid the many other interests of her active life, she found time to 
write two well-known books, “Food and Nutrition,” which appeared in 
1913, and ‘Principles of Cookery,” 1914. 

Miss Conley’s breadth of interests, warm geniality, and lively sense of 
humor made her excellent company and won her a host of friends. Many 
home economists all over the country, even though they may not have 
seen her frequently of late, will feel a sense of personal loss at her death. 


A Chapel at the Alderson Federal Prison for Women. The 
American Home Economics Association was among the national organi- 
zations which helped in the passage of the bill providing a new and suit- 
able prison for women convicts of the federal government. That 
prison is now rapidly becoming a reality at Alderson, West Virginia, a 
small place on the Greenbriar River in the foothills of the Alleghanies. 
In construction and in plans for administration, it represents the most 
enlightened present ideas of prison life, a place where the inmates may 
obtain the greatest possible gain and the least possible loss of physical, 
intellectual, and moral power. 

Among the most important influences which help toward this end are 
often religion, beauty, and the occasional opportunity for contempla- 
tion in quiet, peaceful surroundings. In no federal prisons does Con- 
gress make special provisions for religious services, other than in the 
general assembly hall whose main purpose hardly adapts it to this special 
use. Congress is likely, however, to permit the use of private funds for 
a suitable chapel. 

With all this in mind, a committee has been formed to secure the 
necessary consent of Congress and to raise funds for such a chapel. 
All organizations which favored the building of the prison have been 
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invited to membership, the American Home Economics Association 
among the rest. A bill to grant the necessary permission was intro- 
duced into Congress last spring, and it is hoped that this will be passed 
early in December, after which the public collection of funds will begin 
atonce. Meanwhile, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has headed the list 
of pledges with $2000, and the task of underwriting is well under way. 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis is cha'rman of the committee of endorse- 
ment, and Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, and 
Mrs. Otto Wittpenn are among the trustees. The secretary is Miss 
Julia K. Jaffray, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The church at Pohick, Virginia, the parish Church of Mount Vernon, 
has been suggested as a model for the chapel. The plans for this 
church, which is still standing on the road between Washington and 
Mount Vernon, are said to have been drawn by George Washington, one 
of its wardens and chairman of the building committee. To insure 
that the chapel is adapted to the use of various faiths, an advisory 
committee of clergymen, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, will 
be asked to confer with the architect. It is hoped to make the building 
a place of beauty and quiet, apart from the routine of institutional life 
and one in which the women sentenced to stay in Alderson may see ‘‘a 
symbol of spiritual freedom and of human sisterhood.” 


Hannah More on Headdresses. This lady’s name is more often 
associated with morals than with fashions, and her interests in the 
latter were evidently not always sympathetic; but that she viewed the 
foibles of her weaker-minded sisters with a fair amount of humor 
appears in an extract from a letter which she wrote to a member of her 
family in 1777, telling of an evening party in London. As quoted in 
Home Economics News, she says, 


The other night, we had a great deal of company, eleven damsels, to say 
nothing of men. I protest I hardly do them justice, when I pronounce that 
they had, amongst them, on their heads, an acre and a half of shrubbery, 
besides slopes, grass-plats, tulip-beds, clumps of peonies, kitchen-gardens, and 
green-houses. Mrs. Cotton and I had an infinite deal of entertainment out of 
them, though, to our shame be it spoken, some of them were cousins; but I 
have no doubt that they held in great contempt our roseless heads and leafless 
necks. 


Query: What would she say to boyish bobs and other modernities? 























RESEARCH 
THE VARIABILITY IN VITAMIN CONTENT OF HUMAN MILKS! 


ICIE G. MACY, JULIA OUTHOUSE, AND HELEN HUNSCHER 


Nutrition Research Laboratories, Merrill-Palmer Schooi and Children’s Hospital of Michigan, 
' Detroit 


In previous reports (1, 2, 3) on the biological properties of human milk, 
it was demonstrated that the pooled milk from a group of women was 
rich in vitamin A, contained some of both fractions of the vitamin B 
complex, but was deficient in the antiricketic factor D. Two and one- 
half to three cc. daily were the minimum requirement for the cure of 
xerophthalmia in the rat, 25 to 35 cc. were necessary for the vitamin B 
supplement, while 40 cc. had no effect in curing rickets. In view of the 
fact that the average baby receives breast milk from only one source, it 
was important to study individual milks to determine the variations in 
vitamin content. Since large quantities were required to carry on a 
comprehensive study of this kind, it was necessary to select women who 
were capable of secreting large volumes of milk. Daily samples were 
secured, thereiore, from two healthy American wet-nurses during their 
period of maximum milk production, 7.e., the fifth to ninth months of 
lactation. 

Technique. A well-constructed and adequate synthetic mixture of 
protein, carbohydrate, and minerals was used as a basal food for the test 
rats (4). Vitamins other than the one under consideration were fed 
daily. In the vitamin A studies the basal ration was activated by ultra- 
violet rays from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp to confer the antiricketc 
factor, without which optimal growth is not obtained. In the vitamin B 
studies the experimental animals were held on raised screens to prevent 
coprophagy. In the ricketic studies a special salt mixture was fed in 
order to maintain the requisite calcium-phosphorus ratio. 

In this study of the individual samples, the milk was fed apart from the 
basal ration in quantities comparable to that used in the pooled milk 
series; namely, 13, 2, 2} cc. daily for vitamin A and 16, 20, 27, and 
30 cc. for vitamin B. 


1A report of this investigation was presented before the Biological Chemistry Section 
of the American Chemical Society in Swampscott, Massachusetts, September, 1928. 
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Vitamin A. As judged by the increment in weight of the experi- 
mental animals, the two milks under consideration contained approxi- 
mately the same quantities of vitamin A. Although the milk of case L. 
R. appeared to be somewhat richer in this vitamin, the differences were 
too slight to be of significance in statistical treatment. In comparison 
with 23 cc. of pooled milk, these individual samples fed at the same level 
produced definitely less increment in weight (see chart and table). 


Total Increment in Weight of Male Rats Receiving Human Milk as Sources of Vitamins 











VITAMIN A SERIES VITAMIN B SERIES 
2} CC. BREAST MILK DAILY 25 CC. BREAST MILK DAILY 
cnour Growth Growth 
Mean Standard | in terms Mean Standard | in terms 
increment | deviation | of pooled | increment} deviation | of pooled 
series series 
grams grams per ceni grams grams per cent 
ST i caus dee scbees keen 51.3 14.9 70 55.2 8.1 72 
een 55.7 11.2 77 68.1 13.0 89 
Pooled. . 72.7 9.8 76.0 11.8 























Vitamin B. As was true with the pooled milk series, increment in 
growth was not satisfactory or uniform until a minimum of 25 cc. daily 
was given to young rats. The results show a striking difference in the 
vitamin B value of the two milks, that of case L. R. being approximately 
as potent as the pooled variety, while that of case P. S. was inferior. 
This observation has been confirmed by a statistical evaluation of the 
data in terms of the total mean increment in weight with standard devia- 
tion and in percentage of growth. 

Antiricketic factor. Rat tests for the determination of the rickets-cur- 
ing value were not made on these two individual milks. Both babies, 
however, had developed clinical rickets by the fourth and ninth months 
of nursing. This confirms our previous observations, that average 
human milk carries little or none of the antiricketic vitamin (3). 

Discussion. The results of this investigation indicate that milk from 
individual women may differ in the vitamin A and vitamin B potency as 
judged by the rat test. The two milks studied here were appreciably 
less concentrated in these substances than was the pooled milk from a 
group of women. The inadequacy of these milks in the antiricketic 
substance, as determined by the presence of rickets in both babies, is in 
accord with the results obtained by feeding pooled milk to ricketic rats. 

The quantity of milk secreted may be a causal factor for these differ- 
ences. Thus, if only a limited amount of vitamins is available for the 
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elaboration of the milk, it is rational to presume that the vitamin concen- 
tration would be inversely proportional to the quantity produced. Cre- 
dence is given to this idea in that the quantity of milk secreted by the 
two individual mothers was 2 to 4 times the amount produced by those 
contributing to the pooled milk. At the time of this study, case L. R., 
whose milk was more potent in vitamin B than that of case P. S., was 
secreting approximately 80 ounces of milk daily, whereas case P. S. was 
yielding 100 ounces. 
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To what extent the vitamin content of the milk secreted is dependent 
on the vitamin content of the food is not definitely known for the human 
species. Sure (5) isof the opinion that the mother rat dissipates approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of vitamin B ingested in the food in the increased 
metabolic activity incident to the production of milk. If this is true 
for the human species, the greater amount of metabolic activity 
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necessarily resulting from the greater quantity of milk secreted would 
tend to diminish the amount of vitamin B available for the milk. 

The dietaries of the two women under consideration were not controlled 
in either quantity or quality; two-day observations, however, were made 
at monthly intervals throughout lactation. From an analysis of their 
voluntarily selected food intake, the caloric value was found to be ex- 
ceedingly high, ranging between 3500 to 5000 calories per day for both 
women. The percentage distribution of calories from protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate fell within the limits of the accepted standards (6). From 
a brief study of the food habits, it would appear that, in general, case P.S. 
consumed more of fruits and vegetables and less of cereals than did 
case L.R. The two women, however, consumed equally large quantities 
of milk. 

Although there seemed to be a considerable difference in the vitamin 
values of the two milks studied, the growth rate of the infants was 
equally good. The babies gained at a rate in excess of that usually 
observed by pediatricians. This indicates that in all probability there 
is a great factor of safety in the vitamin A and B content of human milk. 
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A STUDY OF WEIGHTED SILK FABRIC 


MARGARET FURRY! WITH RACHEL EDGAR 
Department of Chemistry, Iowa State College 


The silk fabrics used in this study were a degummed radium and a 
weighted radium of mulberry silk and a pongee of wild silk. The radium 
silk fabric was purchased in the gum from Cheney Brothers. Part of it 
was degummed in this laboratory and part was degummed and weighted 
by the United Piece Dye Works. 

These fabrics were compared as to deterioration due to: (1) launder- 
ing, (2) dry cleaning, (3) exposure to dry heat at 100°C., and (4) exposure 
to moist heat at 100° C. 

Materials. An analysis of the new fabrics is given in table 1. 




















TABLE 1 
Analysis of silk fabrics 
A B Cc D 
a 
Weight in ounces per square yard.............. 1.99 1.61 | 2.41 1.76 
I Th 6c tancacee ceednbedwedscus 0.0055 | 0.0051 0.0046 | 0.0050 
SEO SO TE 1.23 2.22 36.79 1.74 
i «0. dn dials wen aoe aaa 76.80 100.00 59.37 86.83 
Pe I siccutvinnmavebaesedsennna 9.19 9.88 8.62 8.87 
Pascemtame water Gnteict.... ....06.ccciccsccccs: — 1.77 11.18 8.67 
Posceminas GIRGr GURONEE. «5s 5s cc ccccsivesccecs 1.86 0.05 0.28 0.82 
Folding endurance in doublefolds.............. — 9,501 8,047 — 
Breaking strength and elasticity: 
| ere rrr rrr ee 65.88 62.73 42.32 52.81 
Warp direction: 

Dry: 
NE OA I os nccncensavnncns 87 63 64 47 
RT TT eT ee >i 2 4 3 
SE  intus sitebedndngeinkeKdne 24 | 25 15 | 31 

Wet: 
NG TO COMI, oc ss icncasesicucn 75 | 58 | 51 34 
Percentage Geviation..........csccecess 6 4) 5 | 6 
NS sei piscine atria token ssaheher es 38 37 28 37 











Methods. Moisture content of the fabrics is given in terms of the 
fabrics conditioned for four hours at 64 to 69 per cent relative humidity 
and from 68° to 72°F. Ash, fibroin (5.417 X Kjeldahl nitrogen), ether 


1 Fellow of the Textile Section of the American Home Economics Association for the school 
year 1927-1928. 
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extract, and water extract are reported in terms of the dry (105°C.) 
fabrics. These determinations were made on approximately 5 gram 
samples. 

The folding endurance was determined on 1.5 centimeter by 15 centi- 
meter (warp direction) conditioned strips of fabric by means of an M. T. 
Folding Endurance Tester at a tension of 1.5 kilogram and at a rate of 


TABLE 2 


Effect of 25 dry cleanings and 25 launderings on certain characteristics of silk fabrics, expressed 
in terms of the new fabric 





DEGUMMED RADIUM | WEIGHTED RADIUM | PONGEE 





CHARACTERISTICS 
Dry- Laun- 
cleaned | * dered 


Dry 


Laun- | Dry Laun- - 
cleaned 


dered cleaned dered 











per cent | per cent | per cent per cent | per cent | per cent 


Ce 113. | 100 | 114 | 107 92 90 
PE icdicctdeakestseassoeiwene 98 88 120 | 103 95 | 99 
Shrinkage: 
Cs ve cdcnssseraccaews 0.8 1.6 1.6 1.2 1.6 3.9 
PE ic cccncntasdowseaens 0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 
acs tictdbVEGS et andnenthcketwe cen 98 78 92 100 168 182 


Breaking strength: 
Warp direction: 























te wl eden cnummedinbed 95 | 106 69 86 51 36 
| a ee ..| 103 | 107 76 84 53 41 
TABLE 3 


Decrease in weight, folding endurance, and breaking strength of silk fabrics exposed for 46 hours 
to 100°C. dry and moist heat 





DEGUMMED RADIUM | WEIGHTED RADIUM | PONGEE 








Moist | Dry | Moist | Dry | Moist 


heat | heat heat heat heat heat 





| 
E 


per cent per cent | per cent | percent | per cent | per ceni 


CE ckd och entnnkitanekewndéa ace 8 — 8 — 9 — 
eer 29 81 67 88 — — 
I cnctnssccnsvcsavesesh ae 48 22 55 34 81 








175 cycles per minute (1). The value reported is the average number of 
double folds required to fracture 10 strips. 

The 1 x 1x 3-inch grab method was used for the breaking strength 
determinations. 

The moist-heat studies were made at 100°C. in an electrically controlled 
autoclave. Breaking strength and folding endurance specimens were 
suspended from a frame above the water in the autoclave. This frame 
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was removed for 30 minutes every 6 hour period when the water in the 
autoclave was replenished. 

An electric oven at 100°C. was used for the dry-heat studies. Break- 
ing strength and folding endurance specimens were suspended from a 
frame in the oven. Specimens (in triplicate and of approximately 3 
grams) for weight determinations were heated in weighing bottles and 
weighed with a tare after cooling in a desiccator. The dry-heat studies 
were made with continuous heating and also with discontinuous heating 
for 6 hour periods with a 30 minute interval of cooling in a dessiccator. 
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GrapHI. BREAKING STRENGTH OF FABRICS AFTER Exposure TO Dry Heart at 100°C. 


Fabrics for the laundry study were laundered at 30°C. in 50 times their 
weight of soft water containing 1 per cent Ivory Soap Flakes (2). These 
fabrics were dried and ironed after each laundering. 

Fabrics for the dry-cleaning study were cleaned in gasoline by the 
Glover process and were pressed after each dry cleaning. Especial 
acknowledgment is due Wilson and Lindquist, dry cleaners of Ames, 
Iowa, for doing this dry cleaning. 

The other methods of analysis employed have been described previ- 
ously (3). 

Experimental. Table 2 gives a comparison of the dry-cleaned and the 
laundered silk fabrics. 
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Table 3 gives the percentage decrease in weight, folding endurance, 
and breaking strength of the fabrics after 46 hours heating at 100°C. 

Graph I shows the effect of dry heat at 100°C. upon the warp-breaking 
strength of the fabrics. 

Graph II shows the effect of moist heat at 100°C. and 2 pounds pres- 
sure upon the warp-breaking strength of the fabric. 

The breaking-strength values for a fabric heated continuously and 
discontinuously in the oven were very nearly the same and have been 
averaged, except in the case of the pongee where the values given are 
those for specimens heated continuously. The greater variation of the 
pongee is doubtless due chiefly to the starch content of this fabric. 
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Grapu II. BREAKING STRENGTH OF FABRICS AFTER Exposure TO Morst Heart at 100°C., 
2 POUNDS PRESSURE 


There was practically no difference in weight of fabric heated in the 
oven at 100°C. for 4 and 46 hours. The determinations for continuous 
heating done on different specimens varied more than those for discon- 
tinuous heating of the same specimens and varied more for the weighted 
fabric and the starched pongee than for the unweighted silk fabric. 

Summary. 1. An unweighted silk fabric, a similar weighted (tin 
phosphate) silk fabric (36.79 per cent inorganic content), and a pongee of 
wild silk (8.67 per cent starch) were analyzed when new, after 25 dry 
cleanings, and after 25 launderings. The unweighted silk was scarcely 
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weakened by these treatments while the weighted silk lost about 30 per 
cent in breaking strength in laundering and about 15 per cent in dry 
cleaning; the wild silk lost 50 per cent in laundering and 55 per cent in 
dry cleaning. 

2. These fabrics of unweighted, weighted, and wild silk, after 46 hours 
_ exposure to dry heat at 100°C., lost respectively 25, 22, and 34 per cent 
in breaking strength. 

3. These fabrics of unweighted, weighted, and wild silk after 46 hours 
exposure to moist heat at 100°C. and 2 pounds pressure, lost respectively 
48, 55 and 81 per cent in breaking strength. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Food, Nutrition and Health. By E. V. Mc- 
Cottum and Nina Srmaonps. Second 
Edition Revised. Baltimore: Published 
by the Authors, East End Post Station 
Box 25, 1928, pp. 148, $1.60, postpaid. 
A handbook by two well-known investiga- 

tors and writers, now revised to bring it into 

accord with recent findings and the authors’ 
practice in the matter of vitamin nomen- 
clature. 


Wheat Flour and Diet. By C. O. Swanson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928, pp. 203, $2.50. 

A well-informed, unbiased, and therefore 
valuable discussion by the head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, of the history, economic 
importance, methods of production, cost, 
and nutritive values of different kinds of 
wheat flour. 


Diabetic Manual for Patients. By HENRY 
J. Joun. St. Louis: The C V. Mosby 
Company, 1928, pp. 202, $2.00. 

The director of the diabetic department 
and laboratories of the Cleveland Clinic 
presents for the diabetic patient a non- 
technical explanation of the causes of the 
disease and directions for its treatment under 
the supervision of a competent physician; 
and Miss Laura Saden, dietitian in the same 
department, contributes menus and recipes. 


Seven Hundred Sandwiches. Compiled by 
FLorence A. Cow es. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1928, pp. 246, $1.75. 
Recipes for the sandwich in all its variants, 

classified by principal ingredients, such as 
meat, cheese, or fruit-and-nuts; by method of 
construction, such as club, layer, or open 
face; and by special qualities, such as hot or 
sweet. 
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The International Handbook of Child Care 
and Protection. Third Edition of the In- 
ternational Year Book of Child Care and 
Protection. Compiled, from Official 
Sources, by Epwarp Futter. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1928, pp. 646, 
$4.00. 

A further revision and enlargement of the 
books issued in 1924 and 1925. Published 
on behalf of the Save the Children Fund with 
assistance from the Noel and Harold Buxton 
Trusts. Contains official information from 
nearly 300 countries, including these phases 
of child welfare: marriage, divorce, and 
illegitimacy; education; care of the destitute 
child; treatment of juvenile delinquents; 
conditions of juvenile employment; and, in 
a “supra-national section,” special articles on 
international organizations and such topics 
as the refugee problem and the laws of 
various religious bodies. 


Motherhood and Its Enemies. By CuHar- 
LOTTE HALDANE. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 
254, $2.00. 

A survey of the position of women in 
different periods of the world’s history and 
today. Frank, entertaining, and sometimes 
thought-provoking, but not always convinc- 
ing as to authoritativeness or freedom from 
personal bias. 


The Family in the Making. By Mary Burt 
Messer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1928, pp. 359, $3.50. 

Presentation and discussion based on 
study carried on by the author (formerly a 
social service worker) at Stout Institute, 
Wisconsin, under Dr. L. D. Harvey. Traces 
the development of the family from primi- 
tive society and the matriarchy, in the civi- 
lizations of Greece, Rome, the Hebrews, and 
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the successive phases of the Christian era, 
with emphasis on the changing status of 
women, to what is termed “the break-up of 
domestication,” with its extreme individual- 
ism, release of women from the psychology of 
subservience, and the revolt of youth, with 
the closing prophecy that “the family will 
stand forth in due time as a delicately 
wrought out form admitting of the highest 
measure of freedom yet attained, but supply- 
ing at the same time a gracious bond support- 
ing rather than constricting the rich life of 
our modern day.” 


Family Life To-Day. Papers Presented 
at a Conference in Celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Family Social 
Work in America Held at Buffalo, October 
2-5, 1927. Edited by Marcaret E. 
Ricw. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928, pp. 244, $2.50. 
A collection of fourteen papers from con- 

ference held under the auspices of the Ameri- 

can Association for Organizing Family Social 

Work, are grouped under the heads of back- 

ground; the founding of new families; work, 

wages, and leisure; outward and inward 

Ministries; and family social work. Among 

the authors are W. F. Ogburn, Dorothy 

Canfield Fisher, Ernest R. Groves, Mary E. 

Richmond, Paul H. Douglas. 


Jobs and Marriage? Outlines for the Dis- 
cussion of the Married Woman in Business. 
By Grace L. Cove. New York: The 
Womans Press, 1928, pp. 101, $1.00. 
Practical, well-arranged suggestions for 

study and discussion by Y. W. C. A. groups 
and others; carefully planned to present 
many sides of the question without apparent 
formality and without any bias on the part 
of author. Invaluable for its references to 
current magazines and books. 


The Technique of Research in Education. By 
CraupE C. Crawrorp. Los Angeles: 
The University of Southern California, 
1928, pp. 320, $2.50. 

A volume intended to help the prospective 
research worker in education by giving, in 
non-technical language, suggestions on such 
points as the selection of problems, the tech- 
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nique suited to various types or tnethods 
of research, and the analysis, interpretation, 
and reporting of data. 


Text Book of Chemistry for Nurses and Stu- 
dents of Home Economics. Second Edi- 
tion. By ANnrE LoutisE MAcLEeop. New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 241, $2.50. 

A handbook first issued in 1920 and now 
revised to bring it in line with newer concepts 
of the construction of matter. 


American Chemistry. A Record of Achieve- 
ment, the Basis for Future Progress. 
Second Edition. By Harrison HALE. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 255, $2.50. 

A volume first issued in 1921 for the gen- 
eral reader, for use as collateral reading in 
a course in general chemistry, or as a text- 
book for a special course. Divides the sub- 
ject according to its application in the 
various industries, including, among others, 
sections on sanitation and medicine, food, 
textiles, coal-tar dyes, fuel, paints and var- 
nishes, rubber, electrochemistry. 


The Beys’ Book of Camp Life. By Eton 
Jessup. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1928, pp. 294, $2.50. 

An experienced camper tells clearly and 
readably about tents and sleeping, feet and 
footgear, various kinds of camp equipment, 
back-packing, finding one’s way, and other 
things needed for successful camping. 
Another good camper, Charles E. Cart- 
wright, furnishes equally clear drawings and 
diagrams. A handy book not only fora boy 
but for any camper, even among “his 
sisters and his cousins, and his aunts.” 


The Unique Character of American Secondary 
Education. The Inglis Lecture, 1928. By 
CHARLES HusBarRD Jupp. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928, pp. 63, 
$1.00. 

The director of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, takes up the cudgels 
for the American high school, probably 
largely in response to attacks such as that 
made in a recent report of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. He maintains that in spite of such 
weaknesses as an insufficient supply of 
adequately-trained teachers and apparent 
lack of coherence, the unique American ex- 
periment with universal secondary education 
is envied by progressive European countries 
and represents a closer adaptation to popular 
needs than any as yet achieved elsewhere. 


Social Work and the Training of Social 
Workers. By Sypnor H. WALKER. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1928, pp. 241, $2.00. 

A study, by a person not herself a social 
worker, of the motives, aims, and character- 
istics of social work, the facilities available 
for the training of the social worker, and 
the probable future interdependence of 
social workers and social scientists. 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources, 1928. 
Edited by BENson Y. Lanpis. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928, 
pp. 226, $2.00. 

The successor to a handbook first pub- 
lished in 1926. Part I consists of papers ona 
variety of themes, among them Farmers’ 
Standards of Living by E. L. Kirkpatrick 
and Farm Women’s Organizations by Grace 
E. Frysinger. Part II lists national agencies 
engaged in rural social work and summarizes 
their programs. 


Commerce Yearbook, 1928. Vol. 1—United 
States. Compiled by Juitrus KLer, 
Director, Bureau «/ Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Washington: Government 


Printing Office, 1928, pp. 708, $1.25. 

The sixth issue of this series, dealing with 
statistics from the year 1927; next in order 
after the issue entitled “Commerce Yearbook, 
1926,” the system of designation having been 
changed since the fifth issue (see J. Home 
Econ., December, 1927, page 707). 


Valu- 
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able reference material is included on the 
status of industry and business in the United 
States. 

Volume 2 is to deal with business in for- 
eign countries. 


Bibliography of Retailing. By Pavut H. 
Nystrom. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. 88, $2.50. 

A selected list of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals compiled by a well-known stud- 
ent and writer on the economics of retailing 
and published for the School of Business, 
Columbia University. The classifications 
include the various parts of the retailing 
process and also different lines of commodi- 
ties, the latter of value to students of tex- 
tiles, clothing, and various phases of house- 
hold equipment. 


Installment Buying. Compiled by HELEN 
M. Mutter. The Reference Shelf, vol. 
V, no. 8. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1928, pp. 120, $0.90. 
Affirmative and negative briefs for debate 

or study, with bibliographies, references, 

addresses of organizations actively inter- 
ested, and reprints of articles on the general 
subject. 


Under Turquoise Skies. By Witt H. 
Rosrnson. New York: The Macmillau 
Company, 1928, pp. 538, $5.00. 

A profusely illustrated history and de- 
scription of the Southwest and its peoples 
by a writer who knows the region from long 
residence. Interesting to the general reader, 
helpful to the prospective traveller, and rich 
in reference material for classes studying 
manners and customs, textiles, or cera- 
mics. 


Economics of Fashion. By Paut H. Nys- 
trem. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1928, pp. 521, $6.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Colorful literature for 
26-32 


Dalgliesh, Alice. 
children. Childhood Educ. 5, 
(1928). 

The first of a series of three articles on 
children’s literature. This discusses the 
well-selected kindergarten and _ first-grade 
libraries and gives titles, authors, publishers, 
and prices of suitable picture-story books and 
informational books. 


Orton, Samuel T. An impediment to learn- 
ing to read—a neurological explanation of 
the reading disability. School and Soc. 28, 
286-290 (1928). 

The author, from extended study of chil- 
dren, often of normal or superior intelligence, 
who present a specific reading disability, 
finds the cause of the condition to be the sub- 
ject’s failure to establish the normal physio- 
logical habit of using the engrams of one 
hemisphere of the brain exclusively in read- 
ing, writing or speech, with a resulting con- 
fusion in orientation. This appears as a 
tendency toward an alternate sinistrad and 
dextrad direction in reading and results in 
failure to recognize and differentiate quickly 
between pairs of words which can be spelled 
backwards and forwards, similar letter forms, 
and so forth. With this understanding of 
the cause, a constructive basis is possible 
for testing children for the disability and 
special training for its correction. The 
child’s reaction to the diagnosis is often 
striking. Freed from the suspicion of being 
lazy or stupid and from the emotional load 
which often brought about behavior prob- 
lems, splendid cooperation and excellent 
results are secured in retraining. 


Gray, Greta and Staples, Ruth. Housing 
the nursery school. Childhood Educ. 5, 
33-36 (1928). 

While a large number of the buildings now 
used for nursery schools were adapted rather 
than designed for the purpose, plans for new 
buildings should be developed to provide 


specifically for its purposes; namely, the 
education and all-day care of young chil- 
dren, opportunities for student observation, 
for parent education, for teacher training, 
and for research. Such building require- 
ments are outlined and plans presented for a 
two-story building which meets these 
specifications. Due consideration is given 
to building costs. 


Johnson, Buford. The three-year-old at 
school. Childhood Educ. 5, 57-60 (1928). 
A discussion of the activities and interests 

of this age group by the director of the 

Child Institute, Johns Hopkins University. 


Bott, Helen. Observation of play activities 
in a nursery school. Genetic Psychol. 
Monographs 4, 44-88 (1928). 

Methods for observing and recording play 
activities have been studied in this nursery 
school for two years and are here reviewed 
and the tentative findings presented. The 
data give a picture of the main activities of 
the group with respect to social relationships 
(with both children and adults) and ma- 
terials. Various methods of establishing 
norms of social development are suggested 
and tried, and further revision is considered 
necessary. Play materials are classified and 
it is shown that raw materials, such as sand 
and blocks, should be provided for all pre- 
school children; that locomotor toys are 
useful; that pattern toys, such as pegboards, 
beads, puzzles, gain in appeal as the child 
grows older; and that small mechanical toys 
have little value atany age. As faras shown 
in the present limited data, the span of 
attention is found to be 2 to 3 minutes for 
two-year-olds, 4 to 5 minutes for three- 
year-olds, and 5 to 6 minutes for four- 
year-olds. 


Attendance record, 1926-27, nursery school 
division, St. George’s School for Child 
Study. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 4, 
151-158 (1928). 

“The average attendance of a group of 
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eighteen children enrolled in the St. George’s 
School during 1926-27 is 65.9 per cent, 
ranging from 23 per cent to 91 per cent. 
The most frequent cause of absence is the 
‘common cold,’ which accounts for three- 
fourths of the time lost by absence, and one 
fifth of the total school time. Only one case 
of communicable disease (chicken-pox) oc- 
curred in the session 1926-27.” 


Lehman, H. C. and Witty, P. A. A study 
of play in relation to intelligence. J. 
Applied Psychol. 12, 369-397 (1928). 
The results of a study of the play behavior 

of groups of boys and girls of subnormal, 
normal, and superior intelligence as deter- 
mined by the Lehman Play Quiz are pre- 
sented in tables which show the play activ- 
ities most frequently engaged in by each. 
Little difference in the number of activities 
is shown, though dull children are slightly 
more versatile than bright children. Bright 
children engage in fewer activities of the 
motor type, in more which involve reading, 
are less interested in religious activities, have 
a livelier sense of humor, and are less social 
in their play. The theory is advanced that 
play represents to the child channels for 
compensatory gratification, that he selects 
social activities that offer easily accessible 
and satisfying means for energy expenditures. 
Thus the dull child plays school, the bright 
child reads. That education should supply 
the child’s “felt needs” is discussed in the 
light of the play interests shown and the 
importance of these interests as possible 
indications of ability is considered. The 
unusual interest shown by the dull child in 
motor and social activities should be of value 
in planning his educational program. 


Woodrow, Herbert and Bemmels, Violet. 
Overstatement in third-grade children. 
J. Applied Psychol. 12, 404-416 (1928). 
A character test devised for use with third- 

grade children is presented in detail, together 

with the results obtained by its use on a 

group of 271 children, and a correlation of 

these results with data including chronolog- 
ical age, mental age, school achievement, 
and teachers’ ratings with respect to general 
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character. The authors conclude that the 
results obtained by this over-statement test 
are valid and indicate the desirability of 
seeking other character tests which give 
equally high correlations with teachers’ 
rankings, and that such a battery of tests 
will prove a distinct and useful achievement 
in psychological testing. 


Beik, A. K. The relation of the classroom 
success of children in college preparatory 
courses of the high school to their rate of 
progress in the elementary school. J. 
Applied Psychol. 12, 429-436 (1928). 
Data are presented to show that children 

who fail or drop back in elementary school 
are lowest in scholarship, fail, or drop sub- 
jects most often during the first year of high 
school and seldom enter college; that success- 
fully accelerated children rank higher in 
scholarship, fail least often, and tend to make 
college entrance; while normal progress in 
elementary school stands between these 
two. A complete record of a child’s scholar- 
ship and progress throughout school should 
be kept and used in determining program and 
class placement at high school entrance. 


Katz, Rosa. Der wandernde Kindergarten. 
Reo. Intern. de ? Enfant 6, 498-510 (1928). 
The author recommends the organization 

of temporary nursery schools at holiday 

resorts and in large hotels for the benefit of 
parents as well as children. Such a seaside 
school conducted by the author is described. 

Thoroughly trustworthy and _ intelligent 

supervision is essential. 


Erleigh, Viscountess. The importance of 
the day nursery in relation to the child 
welfare movement. Rev. Intern. de l En- 
fant 6, 584-589 (1928). 

The day nursery cares for children from 
one month to five years of age whose mothers 
are employed and provides them not only 
with good physical care and a suitable en- 
vironment, but is a training center for 
mothers, nurses, school girls, and welfare 
workers. It is an indispensable link in child 
welfare organization. 
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Snaith, Stanley. Libraries and the reading 
of children. Wilson Bull. 3, 278-280 
(1928). 

Conceiving the library’s central problem 
as “that of supplying books of such diversity 
and congeniality as to retain and evoke the 
interest of children,” the author feels that 
its stock must first be kept fluctuant by 
constant additions of current books and re- 
placements only of old books proved to have 
a lasting appeal; that in selecting new books, 
the content rather than style is important; 
that classics do not belong here per se; that 
the choice of non-fiction should be of the 
intimate rather than the academic, the 
narrational rather than the expository style; 
that good poetry should be generously 
provided. In short, the function of the 
children’s library is to provide enjoyment, 
not formal education. 


HABIT TRAINING AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Broadhurst, Jean. You can lead him to 
water. Cleanliness J. 2, Oct., 5-6 (1928). 
The child is not instinctively clean but 

acquires the habit of cleanliness through 

training. In home teaching, the esthetic 
basis is better than the germ theory, and 
example better than precept. 


Chant, Nellie and Blatz, W. E. A study of 
sleeping habits of children. Genetic 
Psychol. Monographs 4, 13-43 (1928). 
The technic employed in studying the 

sleeping habits of children in a nursery school 

and at home are described and the results 
presented in a series of tables. It is found 
that the number of children in a room does 
not interfere with sleep when good sleeping 
habits have been acquired; that there is less 
afternoon sleep on Mondays than other school 
days; that in early years day sleep reinforces 
night sleep but later interferes with it; that 
day sleep begins to disappear after the third 
year, and on the “all or none” principle. 
Norms of sleeping habits with reference of 
time of day, duration of sleep, irregularities 
in sleeping, and preliminary activities, for 
children from one to eleven years, are pre- 
sented and defined from data gathered from 
parents’ records, to be used as guides in 
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diagnosing sleeping problems and in recom- 
mending treatment for special cases. 


Blatz, W. E. A study of eating habits in a 
nursery school. Genetic Psychol. Mono- 
graphs 4, 89-115 (1928). 

“A technique and plan for evaluating 
quantitatively the eating habits of preschool 
age children are described. Six objective 
criteria pertaining to the development of 
eating habits are suggested: application, 
motor inhibition, choice of tools, technique of 
eating, motor coordination, tidiness. The 
combined score on these criteria gave a 
positive correlation of .81 with chronological 
age; the criteria also correlate positively and 
fairly highly with each other.”’ Cases are 
cited showing how the method may be help- 
ful in nursery school and clinical practice.” 


Blatz, W. E. Development and training 
of control of the bladder. Genetic Psychol. 
Monographs 4, 116-150 (1928). 

A discussion of the physiology of the 
function, the factors affecting control, and 
the means by which it is built up. It is 
shown that too early and too much training, 
as well as such disturbing emotional com- 
plications as shame, ridicule, punishments, or 
large rewards are to be avoided, while help 
should be given on the essential and difficult 
points in the function, and to develop a 
rhythm of control adapted to the physiolog- 
ical and social needs of the particular child. 
Case studies of enuresis are then discussed 
with the successful technique in treatment. 
This provides for a study of (1) case history, 
(2) the attitude of parents and patient 
toward the situation, (3) convincing them 
of the possibility of cure, (4) planning a 
routine of training to establish voluntary 
control, (5) securing and maintaining interest 
to carry through the routine. Success 
depends largely upon the last point. Three 
months is usually necessary to complete 
re-education, and the case is not considered 
cured until there has been no relapse in six 
months. The only sound incentive is the 
desire for a dry bed and unsoiled clothes, 
with the self-respect these entail. Per- 
formance charts are valuable, but artificial 
rewards are ultimately detrimental. 
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Sell, Iva Irene. Clothes for the preschool 
child. J. Home Econ. 20, 477-480 (1928). 


Chadwick, Mary. Some children who need 
our help. Maternity and Child Wedfare 
[London] 12, (1928). 

Part of a series of authoritative discussions 
of common behavior problems by an 
English psychiatrist, including: the child 
who bites his nails, 12-13; the child who tells 
lies, 82-83; the victim of the too high 
standard, 104-106; the child with bad 
habits (masturbation) 166-168. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Wolfe, W. Beran. The timid child. Am. 
Childhood 14, October, 13-14, 56 (1928). 
Timidity and shyness are shown to be an 

index of profound discouragement resulting 

either from physical or organic defects, 
from lack of opportunity and help in making 
social contacts, from parental oversolicitation 
or vanity, or from unstable family situations. 

The “cure lies in teaching the child to find 

happiness and power in service, friendship, 

and sympathy for his fellows.” 


Ferenczi, Sandor. The adaptation of the 
family to the child. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol. [London] 8, 1-13 (1928). 

A discussion of early education from the 
point of view of psycho-analysis. 


Pearson, G. H. J. What work can do for 
the child. Hospital Social Service 18, 
209-217 (1928). 

A discussion of the biological necessity 
for work and its successful accomplishment 
and the means by which we may provide 
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for and not frustrate the childs’ desire and 
need for work. 


Wolfe, Walter Beran. 
6, 560-562 (1928). 
Only a small percentage of cases of 

stuttering have organic, physical causes; in 
the majority, stuttering is a symptom of 
social maladjustment. Its cure lies in 
training in independence and self-confidence, 
through work and the satisfaction following 
its accomplishment. 


Stuttering. Hygeia 


Forsyth, David. Psychology of the infant 
under one year. Maternity and Child 
Welfare [London] 12, 35-36 (1928). 
Mentally as well as physically the child 

is held to be most impressionable during his 
first year; hence, he must be safeguarded 
from the shocks attendent upon birth, 
assisted in establishing wholesome attitudes 
and habits toward the feeding and ex- 
cretory functions, and permitted to pass 
naturally through the stages of auto-erotism 
and narcissism to that of allo-erotism, when 
his interest ceases to center upon himself and 
turns to things and people outside. 


The psychological effects of illness on chil- 
dren. Maternity and Child Welfare [Lon- 
don] 12, 184-186 (1928). 

Report of a lecture by Dr. David Forsyth 
in which he emphasizes the importance of 
the psychological effects of physical condi- 
tions, both acute illnesses and chronic de- 
formities and infirmities, upon the child’s 
attitudes toward life, and of the attitude of 
adults toward the child. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Chick, H. and Roscoe, M. H. The dual 
nature of water-soluble vitamin B. II. 
The effect upon young rats of vitamin B, 
deficiency and a method for the biological 
assay of vitamin Bz. Biochem. J. 22, 
790-799 (1928). 

In continuing their studies on the com- 
posite nature of vitamin B (See J. Home 
Econ. 19, 708, 1927), the authors have im- 
proved their technique for the differentiation 
of vitamins F and G (or B, and B; according 
to the British nomenclature), chiefly by a 
further purification of the casein of the basal 
diet by thorough extraction with a 0.05 per 
cent solution of acetic acid followed by 50 or 
70 per cent alcohol containing about 0.03 
per cent acetic acid. This was done to re- 
move more completely vitamin G which is 
present in appreciable amounts in casein not 
subjected to rigid purification. It is sug- 
gested that the superior nutritive value of 
casein may be due in part to its content of 
vitamin G. 

The technique followed in the determina- 
tion of vitamin G content of food materials 
using the Kinnersley-Peters antineuritic 
vitamin concentrate as the source of vitamin 
F is described in detail, together with the 
characteristic symptoms in rats deprived of 
vitamin G alone. 


Marriott, McK. The simplicity of infant 
feeding. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 4, 1-8 
(1928). 

This is a general discussion of the require- 
ments for infant feeding and of simple means 
of meeting these requirements, when breast 
milk is unavailabie, by mixtures of cow’s 
milk (either boiled or evaporated) and sugar 
(preferably Karo corn sirup) with or without 
lactic acid, and supplemented with cod liver 
oil for vitamins A and D and orange juice 
for vitamin C. 


Macy, I. G. and Outhouse, J. Breastmilk— 
a variable food. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 
4, 9-14 (1928). 

Various factors influencing the quality and 
quantity of breast milk are discussed with 


emphasis on the necessity not only of a well 
balanced diet for the mother but also of 
freedom from overwork, undue anxiety, ex- 
citement, and irregularity. 


Olmsted, W. H. The education of the am- 
bulatory diabetic. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 
4, 26-34 (1928). 

In the author’s system of teaching diabetic 
patients the quantitative measurement of 
food, the patients are divided into three 
groups depending upon their mental equip- 
ment and each group is taught on a different 
system. The first group, ignorant patients 
many of whom cannot read or write, is 
taught to measure the food by eye or measur- 
ing cup. The second group, patients who 
have had the equivalent of a fourth grade 
public school education, is given measure- 
ments by cup of foods equivalent to 1, 2, 3, 
4, or more teaspoons of sugar and is taught 
to select food in terms of its sugar equiva- 
lents. The third group is composed of those 
capable of using the metric system and cal- 
culating their diets from tables of food 
values. The second system, known as the 
cup-teaspoon method, is described in more 
detail than the other two. 


Hoobler, B.R. Symptomatology of vitamin 
B deficiency in infants. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 91, 307-310 (1928). 

The similarity is pointed out between cer- 
tain symptoms in undernourished babies 
under observation at the Children’s Hospital 
of Michigan and the symptoms of infantile 
beriberi as previously observed in the Philip- 
pines. The similarity in these symptoms, 
which are described as anorexia, loss of 
weight, spasticity of the arms and legs, 
rigidity of the neck, and restlessness and 
fretfulness, and their prompt alleviation 
following the administration of vitamin B 
concentrates are thought to point to the 
prevalence of vitamin B deficiency in the 
food of babies. In the author’s opinion, 
“every infant should have an addition of 
vitamin B to its formula and should not 
depend on milk, either human or cow’s, 
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as its only source of this vitamin. Just (s 
regularly as orange juice and cod-liver oil 
are prescribed, one should also prescribea 
substance rich in vitamin B for the infant 
dietary.” 


Kimball, O. P. The efficiency and safety 
of the prevention of goiter. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 91, 454-460 (1928). 

In view of recent criticism concerning thé 
indiscriminate use of iodized salts (See J, 
Home Econ. 20, 290, 1928) this paper is af 
particular interest in presenting data from 
an extensive survey in Michigan where such 
goiter prophylaxis has been in effect for 
several years, leading to the conclusion that 
there is no possibility of producing goiter in 
children by the continuous use of iodine in 
amounts recommended for goiter prophylaxis 
and that in adults there is no basis for the 
statement that iodized salt may induce hy- 
perthyroidism in long-standing goiters. 


Myers, V. C. and Killian, J. A. The solu- 
bility in the stomach and duodenum of 
aluminum compounds found in baking 
powder residues. J. Biol. Chem. 78, 591- 
594 (1928). 

Aluminum determinations by the Schmidt- 
Hoagland gravimetric method on the gastric 
contents of 18 subjects following the inges- 
tion of test meals of baking-powder biscuits 
containing from 15 to 90 mg. of aluminum 
showed that from 2 to 20 per cent of the 
amount ingested was recoverable in soluble 
form in the gastric juice. The solubility of 
the aluminum appeared to bear no relation 
to the gastric acidity. 


Myers, V. C., Mull, J. W., and Morrison, 
1D. B. The estimation of aluminum in 
animal tissues J. Biol. Chem. 78, 595- 
604 (1928). 

A delicate colorimetric method for the 
estimation of minute amounts of aluminum 
such as may be present in body tissues and 
fluids is described, with data on its accuracy. 
The essential features of the method include 
the digestion of the tissues with a sulfuric- 
perchloric acid mixture, the precipitation of 
the aluminum together with a small amount 
of iron which is later separated from the 
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aluminum, and the development of a color 
reaction of the aluminum with the ammo- 
nium salt of aurin tricarboxylic acid. The 
method is said to be adequate for estimating 
amounts of aluminum varying from less 
than 0.01 to 0.5 mg. per 1C0 gm. of tissue and 
to have an error of less than 10 per cent if 
the reagents used are of highest purity. 


Myers, V. C. and Mull, J. W. The influence 
of the administration of aluminum upon 
the aluminum confent of the tissues, and 
upon the growth and reproduction of rats. 
J. Biol. Chem. 78, 605-613 (1928). 

With the method described in the fore- 
going paper, the aluminum content has been 
determined of the tissues of rats on a control 
diet, on a diet with high aluminum content, 
on an aluminum-free diet, and following the 
intraperitoneal administration of aluminum. 
The data obtained showed the presence of 
minute traces of aluminum in the tissues 
normally and on an aluminum free diet and 
only a slight increase on a diet containing 
considerable aluminum. Following intra- 
peritoneal administration, considerably larger 
amounts of aluminum were found in the 
various tissues, particularly the liver. The 
average amounts of aluminum detected in 
the livers of the rats varied from 0.08 mg. per 
100 gm. tissue on the aluminum-free diet to 
8.22 mg. following intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration. 

Observations on four generations of rats 
receiving 2 mg. of aluminum per rat per day 
in the form of potassium aluminum sulfate 
confirm those of McCollum, Rask, and 
Becker (see J. Home Econ. 20, 602, 1928) in 
indicating no effect of the added aluminum 
on growth and reproduction beyond a 
slightly greater initial growth of the alumi- 
num fed rats. 


Myers, V. C. and Morrison, D. B. The 
influence of the administration of alumi- 
num upon the aluminum content of the 
tissues of the dog. J. Biol. Chem. 78, 615- 
624 (1928). 

Results similar to those reported in the 
foregoing paper were obtained with dogs. 
Traces of aluminum were found in various 
tissues of normally fed dogs, the largest 
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amounts being present in the liver. After 
the daily ingestion of 0.23 and 1.55 gm. of 
aluminum for 3 months there was practically 
no change in the aluminum content of the 
tissues except the liver which contained an 
average of 0.27 mg. per 100 gm. as compared 
with 0.15 mg. in normally-fed animals. It 
is concluded thai the absorption of aluminum 
following the ingestion of aluminum salts is 
very slight. 


McHargue, J. S., Healy, D. J., and Hill, E. S. 
The relation of copper to the hemoglobin 
content of rat blood. Preliminary report. 
J. Biol. Chem. 78, 637-641 (1928). 

This paper is of special interest in con- 
firming by slightly different methods the 
conclusions of Hart et al. (see J. Home Econ. 
20, 603, 1928), that copper has an important 
function in the formation or regeneration of 
hemoglobin. In the present study, rats 
rendered anemic by skim-milk feed ng were 
given a supplement of a solution of the ash 
of calf liver diluted to contain approximately 
0.1 mg. of iron in 1 cc. and others a similar 
solution from which the copper had been 
removed. From the appearance of the rats 
after six weeks and from hemoglobin deter- 
minations, it was evident that the copper- 
containing solution had heen instrumental in 
regenerating hemoglobin and in improving 
the general metabolism. 

The paper includes analyses of cow blood 
and calf liver for ash constituents, nitrogen, 
and sulfur. 


Sherman, H. C. and Burtis, M. P. Factors 
affecting the accuracy of the quantitative 
determination of vitamin A. J. Biol. 
Chem. 78, 671-680 (1928). 

The recommendations given in this paper 
are based upon a critical examination of the 
data of some hundreds of determinations of 
vitamin A which have been made in the 
senior author’s laboratory following the 
general technique of Sherman and Munsell 
except as modified for the study of the effect 
of specific factors upon the accuracy of the 
determination. The factors discussed in- 
clude the choice of stock diet and of sources 
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« vitamin D, the length of the depletion and 
t st periods, the relation of size and sex of 
animal to requirement of vitamin A, and the 
desirable rate of growth during the test 
priod. 

Diet B, consisting of one-third whole milk 

powder and two-thirds ground whole wheat, 
.3 considered preferable as stock diet to diet 
A, containing only one-sixth whole milk 
»owder, on account of the greater resistance 
to infection exhibited by the young on the 
ormer diet. Irradiated commercial choles- 
ierol or other form of irradiated ergosterol is 
favored as the source of vitamin D. The 
depletion period is considered complete when 
the animals show incipient signs of vitamin 
A deficiency but before the eyes become dis- 
tinctly sore. The limiting weights at the 
beginning of the experimental period are 
fixed at 70 and 100 gms. The standard rate 
of gain of 3 gms. a week has been found to be 
of sufficiently greater delicacy than the 6 
gm. gain proposed by others to compensate 
for the more vigorous condition in the test 
animals on the higher dosage and its con- 
tinuance is recommended. Under these 
conditions, males and females can be used 
interchangeably. The shortening of the 
test period from 8 weeks to 5 weeks was found 
to result in more variable results and is con- 
sequently considered inadvisable. 


Pollock, C. E. The cooking of liver for the 
treatment of pernicious anaemia. Lancet. 
1928. II 598, 599 (1928). 

The author, who states that he is “an in- 
voluntary member of the honourable com- 
pany of liverers,” has devised several in- 
teresting and unusual recipes for the use of 
liver, among which are recipes for liver sand- 
wiches, dry curry, liver purées and soups, 
liver roll, and risotto (a rice and liver dish). 


Babb, M. F. The effect of ethylene upon 
the vitamin B content of celery. Science 
68, 231 (1928). 

Celery blanched by ethylene has been 

found to have as high a content of vitamin B 


as board-blanched celery. 
S. L. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Neild, Horace. Fabric construction and 
design. Weaves. Am. Silk J. 10 (1928). 
This article is Chapter XI of a series on 

fabric construction and design and provides 

a good source of fundamental information 

for the student of It gives an 

excellent description of the taffeta weave, 
which is used for the majority of woven 

Preceeding chapters discuss such 


textiles. 


fabrics. 
subjects as construction and design for silk 
fabrics, cotton, wool and worsted, metal 
threads, color combination 
raw silks, thrown silk, yarn-dyed silk, and 


fabrication.—E. C. 


yarns, rayon, 


Gilmore, P. H. Scorching temperatures of 
textiles. A study of the factors of in- 
tensity and time. Bull. Laundryowners 
Nat. Assocn. U. S. and Can. and Am. Inst. 
Laundering 11, No. 10, 20-22, 24 (1928). 
The purposes of the investigation were to 

determine the scorching temperatures of 

different textiles and to study the possibilities 
of using automatic, thermostatically con- 
trolled electric irons in laundery practice. : 
In the problem of scorching, the time of 
exposure, the degree of pressure, the moisture 
content of the cloth, the padding of the iron- 
ing board, as well as the heat of the iron are 
variables which must be considered. A 
six-pound automatic electric iron, equipped 
with a chromel-alumen couple connected 
with a millivoltmeter, was used in the ex- 
periments. Samples of white cotton, linen, 
silk, wool, and rayon were tested. The 
criterion of scorching was the development of 
the faintest perceptible yellowing. Records 
are given of the scorching temperatures of 

the fabrics when exposed to an iron for 1, 2, 

and 5 seconds in the presence of hygroscopic 


moisture only. 340° to 400°F. for wool 


and celanese and 435° to 495°F. for cotton, 
linen, rayon, and washable silks are the 
limits of ironing temperatures recommended 
for automatic electric irons under power 
laundry conditions.—A. E. H. 


[Anonymous] The fastness to light of dyed 
materials. 1. The action of light on 
colored materials. 2. Methods and ap- 
paratus for testing fastness to light. 
Can. Textile J. 45, 649-650, 654, 667-669 
(1928). 

It is generally thought that the dye, tex- 
tile material, and surrounding atmosphere 
are all mutually involved in the changes 
which take place in connection with the 
fading of colored materials. The rate of 
fading is dependent not only on the intensity 
of the light but also on its wave length, ultra- 
violet light being much more effective than 
visible light. 

The dye suffers destruction sometimes by 
a process of oxidation and sometimes by 
reduction, the results of some investigators 
indicating that basic dyes are destroyed by 
the former process and direct dyes by the 
latter. Fading is retarded by the presence 
of certain finishing substances, particularly 
dextrin and reducing substances, and is en- 
hanced by moisture and fatty finishing 
products. 

The methods and apparatus for testing 
the fastness to light are described. The 
ideal fading apparatus is one in which the 
light is similar to sunlight but of greater 
and known intensity and in which the 
samples are exposed while surrounded by 
air of constant temperature (20°C.) and 
known humidity (65 per cent). Vitaglass or 
quartz should be used instead of window glass 
for covering the samples and as a lamp 
glove for the light source to prevent ab- 
sorption of ultra-violet rays. The box for 
exposure of the dyed samples is pictured.— 


A. E. H. 


Stone, Elliott. The story of tailor’s shears. 

Clothing Trade J. 6, 275 (1928). 

The author of this article is a professional 
cutter. He has developed a story around 
the art of cutlery which is of interest to those 
who consider shears one of their most essen- 
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tial tools. He describes the evolution of 
shears and the important factors of their 
manufacture, the essential characteristics of 
blades, and proper methods of care. He con- 
siders the quality of shears manufactured in 
Sheffield, England, unrivaled. The art of 
working “Sheffield steel” is a closely guarded 
trade secret. 

The blades of shears should have two 
essential features: a slight curve or “set” 
extending the whole length of the cutting 
edge of the blade in order that the edges may 
come into contact down the entire length of 
the blades while they are in action; and 
intensely hard edges to resist the hard wear 
of cutting heavy materials. 

The construction of British and American 
shears differs in the proportion of steel and 
iron used. The British use iron for a sub- 
stantial back to a steel section which in- 
cludes the important cuttting edge. The 
American blade is iron and has only a lining 
of steel; this shortens the length of service of 
the shears. 

Time is saved by having all shears sharp- 
ened as soon as they show signs of becoming 
blunt. An occasional rest will give the 
blades the effect of a keener edge.—E. C. 


The estimation of China 
J. Textile 


Smith, George. 
clay in sized cotton goods. 
Inst. 19, T323-328 (1928). 
An estimation of China clay is necessary 

for the complete analysis of a sized yarn or 

cloth. The simple method described de- 
pends on the fact that a cotton fabric, when 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
is completely disintegrated and the inorganic 
matter of the cotton is rendered soluble, 
leaving the China clay insoluble. The ig- 
nited residue is weighed and the “dry China 
clay” is calculated. The correction factors 
to be applied and the accuracy of the methods 
are discussed. The author criticizes previ- 
ously published methods for such deter- 
mination.—M. S. F. 


Cunliffe, P. W. and Farron, F. D. The loss 
of strength (tendering) of cotton exposed 
to light. J. Textile Inst. 19, T169-188 
(1928). 

This paper gives quantitative information 
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on the “tendering” action of light on textiles. 
The work described is a comparison between 
the strength after exposure to light of cotton 
in the form of hairs, yarn, or cloth and that 
of similar unexposed materials. The results 
are generally expressed as percentage of the 
original strength lost on exposure to light 
(tendering). Exposures were made to mer- 
cury-vapour lamps (quartz), to the carbon 
arc, and to sunlight. Strength tests were 
made under controlled conditions by means 
of a torsion-balance hair tester, a ballistic 
machine, and a Baer machine. 

With cotton hairs, the rate of strength 
decrease was constant until the tendering 
amounted to about 40 per cent, after which 
the rate decreased. Destruction was found 
to be more rapid in the presence of oxygen, 
water, or carbon dioxide than in hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or in vacuo. Fine yarns were 
more rapidly tendered than coarse, and soft- 
twisted than hard. Bleaching of both 
yarns and cloth tended to increase the rate 
of tendering. Chromium hydroxide pre- 
cipitated on cotton cloth increased resistance 
of the fabric to destruction by light. 

These results suggest that, so far as feasi- 
ble, for fabrics which are to be exposed to 
bright sunlight, coarse, hard-twisted yarns 
should be preferred, bleaching should be 
avoided, and the material should be dyed 
with mineral chrome green.—M. S. F. 


yellowing of 
Recorder 46, 


Causes. of 
Textile 


[Anonymous] 
bleached cotton. 
Aug., 66 (1928). 
Yellowing of bleached cotton upon ex- 

posure to light is probably due to imperfect- 

bleaching or misuse of the bleaches. On 
examinaton the fabrics show the presence of 
metallic salts, fats, resins, or acids which 
react with impurities in the fiber to produce 
discoloration. The resulting substances may 
be colorless in themselves but when com- 
bined they may show color. Since these 
waxes and fatty matter in the raw fiber 
interfere with bleaching, they should be re- 
moved first if the bleach is to be satisfactory 
or durable. 

Alkaline bleaches are best as they act 
slowly and transform the oxidized impurities 
into soluble salts. A permanganate bleach 
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shows a tendency to yellow as the impurities 
are not completely removed. A _ strong 
bleaching liquor may change cellulose to 
oxycellulose, which becomes yellow if dried 
at a high temperature. The action of the 
lime in this bleach may produce yellow salts 
of lime upon the fiber; however, the addition 
of hydrochloric acid to the rinse will increase 
the solubility of these substances. Yarns 
that are to be dyed delicate colors are some- 
times treated with tannin mordants which 
will produce yellowing also if the materials 
are dried at high temperatures.—B. M. V. 


Grove-Palmer, Fred. The accurate testing 
of dyed silks for fastness to perspiration 
presents many difficulties. Textile World 
74, 1673 (1928). 

The most obvious method of testing the 
fastness of dyestuffs to perspiration, namely, 
the actual wearing of fabrics colored with the 
dyestuff in question, is open to very serious 
objection because of the psychological and 
physiological factors involved. Of the four 
laboratory tests developed by research 
associations in America and Europe, that of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists appears to approximate most 
nearly the actual conditions of perspiration. 
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Although the reaction of perspiration is 
slightly acid, it becomes alkaline on standing, 
as a result of the decomposition of urea and 
similar nitrogenous substances. Two 
slightly different solutions, one acid and one 
alkaline, have, therefore, been developed. 

The acid solution consists of 10 grams 
sodium chloride, 1 gram lactic acid (60 per 
cent tech.), 1 gram monosodium orthophos- 
phate, 3 grams urea, and 1 liter water. The 
alkaline solution is made up of 10 grams 
sodium chloride, 4 grams ammonium car- 
bonate, 1 gram disodium orthorphosphate, 
and 1 liter water. The test involves fasten- 
ing a piece of the dyed fabric to a piece of 
the same fabric in an undyed state along 
with a small tuft of cotton, and soaking a 
separate set in each of the two solutions 
The test fabrics are then squeezed out and 
permitted to dry in the air. The operations 
are repeated several times and the results 
compared with untreated samples. The 
results obtained by this method are in 
general similar to those gained naturally, 
and, of course, there is much less difliculty 
in carrying out the procedure. Even this 
test, however, does not allow for variations 
in the character of the perspiration of in- 
dividual wearers.—R. K. W. 


MISCELLANY 


Carbon Monoxide Film. The office of the 
United States Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has completed a _ one-reel 
educational motion picture reel entitled, 
“Carbon Monoxide: the Unseen Danger.” 
It shows the ways in which this deadly gas 
may endanger life in workshop, garage, and 
home, how its accumulation may be pre- 
vented, and how its victims may be revived. 
Educational agencies may obtain the use of 
the film at no cost but transportation charges. 
National Health 


Health Films. The 


Council has prepared and the Welfare Divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has issued a classified list of films 
on health subjects, together with lists of 
local and national distributers and informa- 
tion as to how the films may be obtained. 


Powder-Puff Cultures. Virginia Boyer 
describes in The American Journal of Nurs- 
ing what happened when she and her class 
subjected a favorite and faithful powder puff 
to a good soaking and made cultures from 
the water. The findings were more impres- 
sive than pleasant, showing Streptothrix, 
Staphylococcus albus, a variety of other 
organisms, and “dust and dirt in large 
numbers.” The final result was the firm 
resolve either to wash or discard puffs fre- 
quently, to “use lots of cold water on our 
faces, after washing with warm water, so 
that the pores will be closed up tightly and 
all the bacteria will be kept where they be- 
long—out,” and never to lend or borrow 
powder puffs. “Our own organisms are not 
so harmful to us . . our neighbor’s 
bacteria do not like us at all and are more 
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than apt to take out their spite by causing 
an ugly pimple.” 


Rats. The damage which rats do to 
property and also to health is the subject of 
a recent release from the United States 
Public Health Service, which also points 
out that the general public seems strangely 
indifferent to the menace and needs infor- 
mation as to “the dangers and cost of feed- 
ing millions of these parasitic rodents.” To 
combat the rat successfully, people must 
become familiar with its habits and its diet- 
ary preferences. Getting rid of the ani- 
mal’s hiding and nesting places or rat proof- 
ing is essential, and starving it out is more 
effective in the long run than trapping and 
poisoning. One rat per person is said to 
be a conservative estimate of our present 
rat population. 


The Children’s Bureau. The Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
has published an attractive leaflet telling 
“what it is, what it has done, and what it is 
doing for the children of the United States.” 


The Child Guidance Clinic and the Com- 
munity. This recent pamphlet brings to- 
gether a group of papers “written from the 
viewpoints of the clinic, the juvenile court, 
the school, the child welfare agency, and the 
parent.” Of special interest to home 
economists is, perhaps, the one by Fanny 
Robson Kendel on “The Child Guidance 
Clinic and the Profession of Parenthood.” 
The pamphlet is published by The Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Fargo Demonstration. The Child 
Health Demonstration Committee has re- 
ported the results of its 5-year community 
health demonstration in Bulletins numbers 
7 and 8 issued by The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publications, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The former gives 
a general description of the work, while in 
the latter Dr. W. F. Walker, field director of 
the American Public Health Association, 
appraises the results in terms of health. 
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Child Welfare in Brazil. The “Departa- 
mento da Creanga no Brasil” is issuing a 
variety of popular and semi-popular leaflets 
and bulletins intended to interest the public 
in its work and in the social importance of 
the protection of infants and children. 
Among these are a pamphlet on school hy- 
giene and descriptions of various child wel- 
fare agencies, including the Museum of In- 
fancy at Rio de Janeiro. 


International American Institute of Child 
Welfare. The April Boletin of the Institute 
carried American papers presented at the 
Fifth Pan American Child Congress in 
December, 1927, among them the one by 
Anna E. Richardson. Last spring in the 
U. S. Congress, authorization was given for 
the participation of the United States in 
the newly formed Institute. 


Preferences in Apples. That the con- 
sumers in Ohio buy apples more by color 
than by other features of appearance, and 
that they cannot always recognize varieties 
with whose names they are familiar—in 
short, that they are frequently not good 
judges of apples—seems to be indicated by 
interviews with 425 consumers and 212 
retailers made in a study of “The Distribu- 
tion of Apples in Ohio” by W. F. Rofkar of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University. 


Oats and Other Cereals. Lydia J. 
Roberts of the University of Chicago is the 
editor of a “miniature source book contain- 
ingauthoritativestatements . . . . byphy- 
sicians and nutrition specialists’ which the 
Quaker Oats Company of Chicago is dis- 
tributing under the title of “What Science 
Says About Oats and Other Cereals.” 


Sunlight, the Health Giver. This is the 


title of an attractive little leaflet issued by 
the Welfare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, in which the 
facts about sunlight in relation to health are 
simply stated and much good advice is given 
as to how it should and should not be used. 
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Modernistic Furniture. In a discussion 
of the distinctive characteristics of the so- 
called modernistic furniture which Belle 
Caldwell contributes to Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine for August, definite features 
are emphasized to an unusual and helpful 
extent. Among those noted are the pref- 
erence for fine woods and simplicity of line, 
and the tendency to round off corners and to 
lower the height of tables and chairs. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Housefurnishings. 
The “true and perfect inventory” of the 
philosopher’s possessions having recently 
been discovered by Colonel R. de Villaniet, 
we are able to get some idea of how a com- 
fortable London house was furnished two 
hundred years ago. According to a resumé 
in the Living Age for June, a striking feature 
of the bedroom inventories is the lack of 
reference to any sort of washing arrange- 
ments. Another interesting item is the list 
of his securities in the notorious South Sea 
Company. 


Hosiery Information. Rosamund Cook 
contributes to the August Underwear and 
Hosiery Review an article on what the con- 
sumers “would like to be told about her 
stockings.” An editorial says the paper was 
solicited because in the current trade dis- 
cussion as to the value of featuring “‘gauge”’ 
and “needle count” in retail advertising, the 
consumer’s point of view was likely to be 
illuminating. 


Buttons. “From Tagua to Buttons,” re- 
printed from the West Coast Leader in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union for 
August, gives an entertaining account of 
the production of the tagua palm in Ecuador 
and the manufacture of buttons from the 
fruit, sometimes known as the ivory nut. 
The far-reaching economic effect of style 
changes is suggested in the introduction in 
connection with the shift of demand from 
the dum nut of Africa to the tagua as the 
favorite material of button-makers. 


Marionettes in Java. Marionettes of 


leather are said by Leather Progress to have 
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been used for years in very simple open-air 
theaters in Java, where these “Wayang- 
Wayang” have long been popular, like Punch 
and Judy or Guignol. 


Luxury, Style, and the Smaller Business. 
Our development into a nation of “luxury 
lovers” and the creation of luxuries at low 
cost have brought about a universal “style- 
hunger,” says Russell E. Gardner, Jr. in 
Printers’ Ink Weekly. According to him, 
this may be the salvation of the small manu- 
facturer who can adapt himself more easily 
to rapid changes than can the large-volume 
producer. 


Problems of the Small Merchant. Home 
economists interested in retail trade methods 
will find useful material in the leaflet, “Prac- 
tical Aids to the Independent Merchant,” 
in which the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce describes tie phases of its work 
which are of concern to the smaller retailer 
and which, incidentally, gives much infor- 
mation regarding present-day conditions 
and practices. 


Footwear Guild. An interesting example 
of the effect of modern business methods on 
individual manufacturers and retailers is 
given by item in a recent issue of Sales Man- 
agement and Advertisers’ Weekly. Pro- 
ducers and dealers in shoes, rubbers, and 
hosiery have united in Boston to form the 
Footwear Guild. Goods made by members 
according to Guild specification and put out 
under Guild trademarks will be marketed by 
Guild salesmen; and in any community with 
retail members the latter will have the ex- 
clusive right to the local sale of Guild foot- 
wear. By this method, individual concerns 
hope to retain their identity while they gain 
the economic advantages of large-scale dis- 
tribution methods. 


Simplification in Germany. Household 
goods in which styles and sizes are now in 
process of simplification in Germany include 
containers for various classes of preserved 
foods, sewing machine fittings, and locks for 
pianos. 














NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Child Health Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Chicago, October 
15 to 19, in connection with that of the 
American Public Health Association, a 
combination which proved of great mutual 
benefit. Many of the papers dealt with 
health education in the schools and with 
preschool children. 

American Public Health Association. 
The American Home Economics Association 
was represented at the 57th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, October 15 to 19, by 
Dr. Helen Ford of Kansas State Col- 
lege. Subjects of interest to home econo- 
mists were discussed at various committee 
and section meetings such as those on food, 
drugs, and nutrition; schoolroom ventila- 
tion; public health education (including 
publicity methods). In addition to the 
important joint sessions held with the 
American Child Health Association, there 
were others arranged by other affiliated 
societies; for example, an evening “health- 
positive symposium” of the Women’s 
Foundation for Health. 

British Councilfor Women. ‘The interest 
of British women in problems of household 
management was shown at the Annual 
Conference of the National Council of 
Women of Great Britain, held in York, Octo- 
ber 15 to 19, by the fact that one of the three 
public meetings was devoted to the “do- 
mestic side of home life.” At this Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree discussed “Economic 
Conditions in Industry,” Miss A. D. Mun- 
caster of the British Housewives Association 
spoke on “How to Lighten the Work in the 
Home,” and Miss Rutherford Crockett on 
“Domestic Conditions and the Creative 
Worker.” 

Child Study Association of America The 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of this 
society was celebrated on November 20 with 


a conference and dinner at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Ernest R. Groves, Dr. Helen T. 
Woolley, Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Dr. 
Felix Adler, Professor Patty Smith Hill, 
Dean William Russell, Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike. The annual meeting of the 
Association on November 14 ended with a 
reception for members at headquarters, 54 
West 74th Street. The season’s program of 
lectures and conferences extends from 
November 27 to March 12. 

Cotton-Textile Institute. A display of 
fine cotton fabrics, ‘designed to meet the 
needs of the modern woman” was held by 
the Institute at the New York Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, October 1 to 
6. The Institute also cooperated with the 
National Association of Manufacturers of 
Cotton Dresses in a style conference held 
in New York City on October 9, at which 
new cotton fabrics were shown made up into 
models for the 1929 spring season. 

Homemaking Center. The New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is reported in 
the press to have taken a floor of the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, in which it 
is establishing a homemaking center with 
permanent exhibits of household commodi- 
ties. All articles exhibited must have re- 
ceived the approval of a standards committee, 
including specialists in engineering, chem- 
istry, dietetics, and home economics. Mrs. 
Charles Gregory is to be in charge of the 
Center. 

National Restaurant Association. The 
annual convention was held at Atlantic 
City, early in October. Among the papers 
was one by Mr. Braithwaite of the Division 
of Simplified Practices, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, who spoke of the 
increasing number of simplified practices 
which affect the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness, and the consequent advantages. 
Chinaware was a conspicuous example, 
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while others were flat silverware, containers 
for various food materials, and brushes. A 
frequent topic of discussion at the Conven- 
tion was a code of ethics for the restaurant 
business. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. A three-day series of conferences 
on the prevention of blindness and the con- 
serving of vision was arranged by the So- 
ciety for November 26 to 28. The meet- 
ings, which were held in the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building, were attended by 
physicians, nurses, school administrators, 
and teachers from many of the 300 sight- 
saving classes now working throughout the 
country. There were also joint sessions 
with the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons and with the 
National Organization of Public Health 
Nurses. 

Child Welfare in Quito, Ecuador. With 
the hope of lessening the present high rate 
of infant mortality, the Ecuadorian Red 
Cross has established a “Casa Cuna”’ or child 
welfare center near the public markets of 
Quito, where from 60 to 70 children up to 4 
years of age are cared for daily from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. by Red Cross workers while their 
mothers are at work. Upon their arrival at 
the center each day, the children are put 
into clean clothes owned by the Red Cross, 
and their own clothes are laundered. The 
children are given bread, milk, and cream 
during the day; and mothers of nursing 
babies come to the center twice daily to 
feed them. The cost per year of operating 
this Casa Cuna is about $1000. Dr. Pablo 
Arturo Suarez, vice-president of the Ecua- 
dorian Red Cross, is largely responsible for 
this and other improved health measures in 
Quito. 

Home Economists in Porto Rican Relief. 
A despatch to the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript speaks of the University of Porto Rico 
as a center of relief work since the hurricane 
and says that the department of home eco- 
nomics has served the refugees, preparing 
food and clothing for the sick and starving. 

Retail Credit Survey. Dr. W. C. Plum- 
mer of the University of Pennsylvania has 
been made director of the national survey 
of retail credit which the United States 
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Department of Commerce is conducting at 
the request of the National Credit Associa- 
tion. The survey is designed to secure facts 
underlying retail credit operations, in the 
hope of stabilizing credit conditions and re- 
ducing the losses entailed by present practices, 
which are now estimated to reach a billion 
dollars annually. 

Service in Taste. This is the name of a 
new department of the Art Alliance of 
America, which, for a reasonable fee, will 
provide manufacturers and others with 
competent advisers in design, familiar with 
the best current work here and in Europe. 


NEBRASKA 


Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The tenth annual conference, which was 
held in Lincoln, August 27, 28, and 29, gave 
particular emphasis to social and family re- 
lationships, child care, and adult education. 
All work was organized on a round-table 
plan. Conference were: C. A. 
Fulmer, director of vocational education; 
Lydia Swanson, Iowa State College; Jane 
Hinkley, University of Nebraska; Birdie 
Vorhies, state supervisor of home economics 
education; Blanche B. Hill, Havelock; Mrs. 
Eva Morse, adult education, Omaha; Mar- 
garet Fedde, chairman, home economics 
department, University of Nebraska; Louise 
Murphy, State Department Public Welfare, 
Lincoln. 

University of Nebraska. The new nursery 
school building was expected to be ready for 
occupancy by November. It is 
story house of approved laboratory design, 
built at a cost of about $10,000. Ruth 
Staples, head of the nursery school, is on 
leave of absence this year to study at the 
University of Minnesota on a Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller fellowship. Agnes Saun- 
ders is acting as general supervisor. 

Dr. Marjorie Ruth Clark will conduct 
research home economics under the Purnell 
Act at the University of Nebraska, succeed- 
ing Dr. Greta Gray who has taken a posi- 
tion at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Lillian Curyea, who received her master’s 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 
1928, is now teaching in the division of home 
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economics education in the University of 
Porto Rico, and has charge of the work in 
textiles and clothing. 

Irene Baily has a fellowship in nutrition 
at Columbia University where she is work- 
ing with Dr. Sherman. While a student 
at Nebraska, Miss Baily was awarded the 
Pan-hellenic medal for high scholarship and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron 
Nu, and Iota Sigma Pi. 

Vera Frances Howard, State 
Agricultural College, ’27, succeeds Betty 
as assistant in the cafeteria. 
Last summer Miss Howard was connected 
with the Richard Treat Tea Room in Min- 
neapolis. Betty Bosserman has taken charge 
of the Campus Coffee Shop at Washington 
State Teachers College, Pullman. 

Recreation Institutes. The first of these 
was held in June at the State Fair Grounds, 


Kansas 


Bosserman 


Lincoln, for those who desired training as 
leaders in recreation activities in their home 
Outdoor garues for picnics 
At the close 


communities. 
were especially emphasized. 
of the meeting requests came for a similar 
meeting in the fall to train the leaders for 
winter groups indoors. A second Recrea- 
tion Institute was held at the Agricultural 
College Campus, October 25 and 26, at the 
time of the 
The work was in charge of Mr. Earl John- 
recreation director of the Lincoln 
schools, assisted by Mr. J. R. Batchellor of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. 


annual extension conference. 


son, 


NEVADA 


Visit from Dr. Justin. During a trip 
through the western states, made in behalf 
of the Land-Grant College survey of home 
economics, Dr. Justin, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
visited Nevada and had interesting and 
profitable conferences with leading home 
economists. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. 
The fifth annual conference was held at 
Glenbrook, August 20-29. Maude William- 
son, Colorado Agricultural College, and 
Ruth Talboy, state supervisor, were the 
leaders; the program included discussions 
of methods of problem solving, related 
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science, related art, adult education, and 
home projects. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
ciation. Child development and parental 
education has been chosen as the theme for 
the general meetings of the year. The first 
meeting, in charge of the homemakers sec- 
tion, was held at Gardner Auditorium, State 
House, Boston, Friday evening, September 
28. Anna E. Richardson of the American 
Home Economics Association, spoke on 
“The Child Himself.” Organizations of 
allied interests were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting and the total at- 
tendance was nearly two hundred. 

At later meetings the theme will be de- 
veloped on the following subjects: the child’s 
parents, the child’s home, the child’s teacher, 
and the child’s community. 

The social workers section is planning a 
seminar in nutrition, to meet once a month 
during the winter under the leadership of 
Dr. Alice Blood of Simmons College. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
—Western District. A special prize uf fifty 
dollars was awarded the homemaking depart- 
ment of Hutchinson-Centra! High School, 
Buffalo, New York, for the “House Which 
Hutch Built.” The house, planned and 
furnished by the girls in this department, was 
featured in the Better Homes Exhibit dur- 
ing Better Homes Week. Miss Henrietta 
Langner is head of the department. Miss 
Martha Van Rensselear of Cornell Univer- 
sity came to Buffalo for the award. 

The Western District of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Buffalo, November 2 
The program of the home economics 
section under the chairmanship of 
Mildred Sipp, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo; and the sessions were devoted to the 
annual business and to discussions of the 
teaching of related art, clothing, and foods. 
Special guests included Miss Van Liew of 
Albany, Miss Cooley of New York City, 
and director Henry Turner Bailey of the 
Cleveland School of Art. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. 


and 3. 
was 


The 
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Home Economics Club entertained the 
freshmen at a fun party and supper during 
the second week of the college year. This 
social occasion served to get everyone better 
acquainted at the opening of the college 
year. On October 8 the Home Economics 
Club held their installation service for new 
members. Miss Edwards, executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics 
Association, was present and spoke on the 
“Aims and Ideals of Membership.” Miss 
Faye Keever was elected faculty adviser for 
this year. 

Helen C. Smith, who is on leave of absence, 
is working on her doctorate this winter at 
the University of Cincinnati; she will study 
next summer at the University of Minnesota. 

The home economics department is proud 
to have one student this year registered from 
the City of Panama, Miss Eloisa Hanson, a 
graduate of a teacher-training department 
in Panama, who has taught one year. She 
expects to remain in the United States for a 
full college course in home economics. 

Baby Billey at the Practice House is the 
nine-months-old son of one of our scholarship 
students in the vocational department. He 
has big brown eyes, boasts six teeth, and is 
a very enthusiastic member of the depart- 
ment. 

Mary Martiny, local president of Phi U, 
was chosen this summer as national chair- 
man of student clubs. She has sent a letter 
to each of the six hundred clubs. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The eighth annual meeting was held 
in Grand Forks, November 7 and 8, at the 
time of the state educational meeting. 

State Agricultural College. Minnie An- 
derson, head of the clothing department, was 
granted a leave of absence for the fall term 
and studied at the University of Chicago. 

New workers in the state extension divi- 
sion are Jessie Marion, field agent in home 
management; Mildred Tackaberry, field 
agent in foods and nutrition; Magdalene 
Heiberg, assistant county extension agent, 
Stutzman County; Catherine Lambert, 
assistant county extension agent, Cass 


County; and Mary Laycock, assistant county 
extension agent, Barnes County. 
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Hazel Spencer Schaus, formerly of the 
extension staff, is now in the child welfare 
division of the University of Iowa. 

Three new members of the home economics 
staff are Ruth Rogers, graduate of Oregon 
Agricultural College, who will teach institu- 
tional management and have charge of 
Ceres Hall Cafeteria; Adelaide Laurie, who 
recently received her master’s degree from 
the University of Minnesota, instructor in 
the clothing department; and Esther Latzke, 
a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, who will conduct research in home 
economics. 

State Normal Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale. The home economics department was 
open during the entire summer quarter with 
a good enrollment. 

Pearl Wilson, who has had charge of the 
work in clothing and textiles during the past 
year, is now at Hays, Kansas. She is suc- 
ceeded by Isabel Hitchcock, Ohio University, 
who taught during the summer at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Clara Flemington did graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota last summer. 

State Teachers College, Minot. Helen 
Cobb has resigned to accept a teaching 
fellowship in textiles at the Kansas State 
College at Manhattan. 

Empo Henry, who received the master’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia, in 
June, 1928, joined the staff on October 1. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
Grace E. Colton has gone to the University of 
Iowa as director of dining service in the 
Memorial Union. Eva Sophia Schairer, 
head of the department of home economics, 
has succeeded Miss Colton as manager of the 
University Commons. 

Tilda Natwick, who received the master’s 
degree from Columbia University in June, 
1928, has charge of the classes in foods and 
methods of teaching. Miss Natwick for- 
merly taught in the Normal Industrial 
School, Ellendale. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Frances Wright 
graduate of the College, who has had teach- 
ing experience in Idaho, Kansas, and Oregon, 
has recently been appointed supervisor of 
home economics in the state department of 
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vocational education, with headquarters at 
Salem. 

Dean Milam has visited Washington, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming State Colleges and the 
University of Idaho during the past summer 
in the interest of the Land-Grant College 
survey. 

Helen Lee Davis, vice-dean and head of 
the clothing and textiles department, has 
returned after a year’s leave during which 
she made a trip around the world. 

Mrs. Vera Brandon has been appointed in- 
structor in charge of child care classes and 
the nursery school during the absence of 
Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss, who is on sabbatical 
leave. 

Mrs. Minerva L. Grace, Lydia Tarrant, 
Pixton have been appointed 
Mrs. Grace will 


Helen 
fellows for the present year 


and 


have charge of one of the home management 
houses, and Miss Tarrant and Miss Pixton 
will teach in the food and nutrition depart- 
ment. 

The department of institutional economics 
has had its work greatly increased through 
the construction of a men’s dormitory and a 
Student Union building. The dormitory is 
the first unit of a quadrangle to be completed 
later and houses 350 men. These students 
are fed in the eating quarters of the Student 
A faculty tea room as well 
banquet this 
Jessie D. Lowe, who has com- 


Union building 
as rooms are provided in 
building. 
pleted work for her master’s degree in the 
University of Chicago, has been added to 
the staff 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The association has been divided into 
seven regions. coincident with the regions of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
Central, 2. Eastern, 3. North- 
5. Southeast- 


ciation: 1. 
eastern, 4. Northwestern, 
ern, 6. Southern, 7. Western. 
Pittsburgh. Dr. C. B. Connelley, libra- 
rian of the Allegheny Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has set aside a room in this insti- 
tution where special books will be available 
for the household economy teachers of the 
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Pittsburgh public schools. The books are 
selected from a list of titles sent in by a 
committee from the household economy 
group. 

Seton Hill College. Eight hundred 
friends of the College travelled through the 
valleys and over Pennsylvania’s beautiful 
hills to Greensburg on October 13, where 
they were entertained with a benefit bridge. 
A substantial tea was served by the home 
economics of the 
Pauline Saunders is head of the department. 

Swarthmore College. Ethel Stiltz, 
formerly head of the home economics de- 
at Constantinople 


classes college. Miss 


‘nlleva ic 
Collegs : 1S 


partment 
house director at Swarthmore, having the 
responsibility for the comfort of college 
guests, arrangements for parties, janitor 
service, and refurnishing of college buildings. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket. The Pawtucket home eco- 
nomics teachers enjoyed talks on clothing 
and millinery given by Mrs. Evelyn S. 
Tobey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on Saturday, September 29. The 
meeting was held in Jencks Junior High 
School with an attendance of twenty-four 
teachers. 
Providence. 
supervisor of home economics in Cranston, 


A. Ruth Kingman, formerly 


is now teaching in the Providence schools. 
Mrs. Frances Sawyer of Minnesota, formerly 
instructor at the State Teachers’ College, 
Buffalo, New York, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Kingman. 

Student teacher-training in home eco- 
nomics in the Junior High School is being 
given for the first time in Providence this 
year. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics at Hampton Institute. 
Eighty-eight girls are fitting themselves to 
be teachers of home economics or home 
according to the 
Their 


demonstration agents, 
report of the principal for 1927-28. 
numbers are increasing so rapidly that a 
second practice house is being considered. 
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WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Catherine 
Landreth has been appointed research worker 
under the Purnell Act. This year’s investi- 
gations deal with oven cookery in electric 
stoves. 

Vivian Garrett and Helen K. Robson have 
returned from leave spent in study at Colum- 
bia University, where they took their mas- 
ter’s degrees. 

Ida Smith, who was supervising dietitian 
at the college for over five years, died July 
11 at the Seattle General Hospital. She had 
left for her vacation in Jure, apparently in 
good health. Mrs. George Cowan, who has 
been assistant dietitian for the past five 
years, has been appointed in her place. 

Mrs. Edna Randall Hawk, of Colonade 
Inn, Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistant 
dietitian in place of Dorcas Smith, who has 
resigned to do institutional work at Simmons 
College. 

Margaret Brislawn has been made assist- 
ant dietitian in charge of one of the girls’ 
dormitories; last year she was at Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Alice Newbill, a graduate of the College, 
has been put in charge of one of the dining 
halls. 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. Elizabeth Suth- 
erland, who holds the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University, and who has 
been an instructor in the department of home 
economics for the past three years, resigned 
this year to accept the position of head of 
the home economics department at Ward- 
Belmont, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Helen Parsons and May Cowels, who for 
two years have been on leave studying at 
Yale University and the University of 
Chicago respectively, have returned to their 
work at Madison. Miss Parsons is con- 


tinuing the research that was a basis for her 
dissertation for the doctorate which she 
received from Yale in June. 
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WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
The annua] meeting took place at Casper, 
October 11 and 12, at the time of the meeting 
of the Wyoming Education Association. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The second annual state teachers’ conference 
was held October 8 to 12 at Casper in con- 
nection with that of the Wyoming Education 
Association. Florence Blazier of the Oregon 
Agricultural College and Florence Fall- 
gatter, federa] agent for vocational home 
economics in the Pacific region, were leaders. 
Miss Fallgatter spent a number of days after 
the conference visiting the vocational home 
economics work in the state, including the 
work in teacher-training at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Extensicn Service. Arla B. McKinnon, 
graduate of Utah Agricultural College, has 
beer appointed as the first county home 
dem "istration agent for Unita County, 
effective September first. 

Lois Husebo of South Dakota has been 
appointed county home demonstration agent 
in Big Horn County effective July 17. Big 
Horn was the first county to avail itself of 
the new Capper-Ketcham funds for exten- 
sion work. 

Gayle Newbaur, University of Wyoming 
28, has been appointed as extension home 
demonstration agent at large. 

Wilhemina Jacobson has returned from 
her leave of absence spent at the University 
of Chicago and resumed her position as exten- 
sion clothing specialist. Miss Bernice For- 
est, who served as clothing specialist during 
the last year, has been granted a leave of 
absence and is studying at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

University of Wyoming. Helen Bulbrook, 
Forth Worth, Texas, who was graduate 
assistant in chemistry at Iowa State College 
in 1927-1928, has been appointed as Purnell 
research home economist at the University, 
filling the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Edith Grundmeier. 
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Manganese Content of Raw and Cooked 
Vegetables, 194 

May Day, Child Health Day (ed.), 345 

McFARLAND, FrrEDA W. Seams 
Finishes for Dresses, 247 


and 
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McGregor and the Hills of the Mississippi 


(ed.), 258 
McKay, Hucutna. Basal Metabolism of 
Young Women, 591 


McLester, James S. Nutrition and Diet in 
Health and Disease (book rev’d), 443 

Mutter, Carey D. (and Doris B. Harr). 
The Vitamin Content of Mung Bean 
Sprouts, 263; Note on the Effect of 
Ingesting Large Amounts of Pineapple 
Juice upon the pH of the Urine, 498 

Miiier, Sytvra A. Old English Laws 
Regulating Dress, 89 

Miscellany, 61, 138, 215, 294, 374, 455, 523, 
607, 691, 772, 843, 918 

Monroe, Day. A Conference on the 
Problems of the Household Buyer, 95; 
Progress in the Field of Economic and 
Social Problems of the Home, 723 

Morey, Constance. The International 
Bureau of Education, 483 

Mothproofiing of Wearing Apparel and 
Household Furnishings, 737 

Multiple Nature of Vitamin B, 241 

MunNGER, STELLA (and W. H. PETERSON). 
The Manganese Content of Raw and 
Cooked Vegetables, 194 

Museums, Beauty and Utility (ed.), 182 

MustTarp, AtiIce (and Carot KNOsSTMAN). 
Percentage Yield of Available Meat 
from the Cuts of Yearling Beef Car- 
casses, 502 


N 


National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
Cooperation with (ed.), 426 

National Conference of Social Workers, 487 

National Country Life Association (ed.), 425 

National Education Association—Home 
Economics at the Boston Meetings 
(ed.), 344 

National League of Women Voters, The 
Living Costs Program of, 168; National 
League of Women Voters, Legislation, 
and the Cost of Living (ed.), 186 

National Legislation: Capper-Ketcham Bill 
(ed.), 185; Department of Education 
(ed.), 185; Education Bill (ed.), 811; 
Vocational Education Bill (ed.), 185 

Near East in Motion Pictures (ed.), 261 

Needs of an Elementary Course in 

Economics, 543 
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Neglected Age, 886 
NEMECK, MILDRED. The Present Status of 

Institution Economics Education, 729 
New Books (See Books Received.) 
News from the Field: 

General, 63, 141, 217, 297, 376, 459, 531, 
609, 846, 921 
States: 

Alabama, 377, 532, 848 

Arizona, 218, 377 

Arkansas, 65, 218, 378, 532, 848 

California, 65, 219, 378, £33, 848 

Canada, 219, 533 

Colorado, 66, 219, 534 

Connecticut, 534 

Delaware, 220 

District of Columbia, 220, 379, 534, 849 

Florida, 66, 221, 535, 849 

Georgia, 66, 221, 380, 535 

Idaho, 66, 536 

Illinois, 67, 222, 380, 536, 849 

Indiana, 68, 381, 537, 849 

Iowa, 223, 382, 537, 851 

Kansas, 68, 382, 538 

Louisiana, 69, 225, 383 

Maine, 71, 225, 383, 538 

Maryland, 71, 225, 539, 851 

Massachusetts, 71, 227, 385, 539, 851 

Michigan, 71, 227, 539, 852 

Minnesota, 73, 385, 540 

Mississippi, 74, 228, 387, 541 

Missouri, 74, 228, 541 

Montana, 74, 387, 852 

Nebraska, 143, 299, 610, 922 

Nevada, 610, 923 

New England, 143, 300, 460, 610, 923 

New Hampshire, 611 

New Jersey, 460, 611 

New Mexico, 143, 300, 460 

New York, 144, 301, 461, 612,923 

North Carolina, 302 

North Dakota, 145, 302, 461, 613, 924 

Ohio, 145, 302, 462, 614 

Oklahoma, 304, 615 

Oregon, 146, 305, 462, 615, 924 

Pennsylvania, 147, 306, 463, 615, 925 

Porto Rico, 307 

Rhode Island, 616, 925 

South Carolina, 616 

Texas, 147, 307, 616 

Utah, 309 
Vermont, 149, 617 
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Virginia, 149, 925 
Washington, 151, 309, 463, 617, 926 
West Virginia, 151, 310, 618 
Wisconsin, 151, 463, 618, 926 
Wyoming, 152, 310, 618, 926 

News from Student Clubs (ed.), 814 

Noble, Isabel T. (and Evelyn G. Halliday). 
Hows and Whys of Cooking (book 
rev'd), 595 

Note on the Effect of Ingesting Large 
Amounts of Pineapple Juice upon the 
pH of the Urine, 498 

Norton, ALICE PELOUBET. Jenny Helen 
Snow, 21; Norton, Alice Peloubet 
(ed.), 262; (ed.), 348; (ed.), 651-658 

Nutritionists and Public Health Work 
(ed.), 260 


O 


Oklahoma College for Women (ed.), 109 

Old English Laws Regulating Dress, 89 

Opportunity for Research in Household 
Equipment, 157 

Our Colleagues in Great Britain (ed.), 807 

OvutnHouseE, Juira (and Icre G. Macy and 
HELEN HunscHer). The Variability 
in Vitamin Content of Human Milks, 
897 

Outlook for Teaching Thrift, 13 


P 


Parental Education: (See Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education.) 

Parental Education Through the Home 
Management House, 27 

Payson, VERNA. TheLighted School Build- 
ing, 796 

Peixotto, Jessica B. Getting and Spending 
at the Professional Standard of Living 
(book rev’d), 201 

Percentage Yield of Available Meat from the 
Cuts of Yearling Beef Carcasses, 502 

Peterson, W. H. (and STELLA MuUNGER). 
The Manganese Content of Raw and 
Cooked Vegetables, 194 

Puetps, Etser L. Fellowships and 
Scholarships Available to Women in 
Home Economics, 328, 404 

Pictures for Schools (ed.), 427 

Pickens, Louise M. (and RossLEENE M. 
ARNOLD). A Basal Diet for Nitrogen 
Balance Experiments, 250 





[December 


Poccr, E. Murrer. A Brief Outline of the 
British Woolen Industry, 788 

Practice House Adventure, 81 

“Preferred Numbers” (ed.), 584 

Present-Day Social Problems of the Ameri- 
can Family, 229 

Present Status of Institution Economics 
Education, 729 

Principal Causes of Illness (ed.), 345 

Program of Work, 1928-1929, 727 

Progress in Child Development and Parental 
Education, 725 

Progress in the Field of Economic and Social 
Problems of the Home, 723 

Progress in Food and Nutrition, 713 

Progress in Home Economics in Business, 
719 

Progress in fome Economics Education, 706 

Progress in Home Economics Extension, 711 

Progress among Homemakers, 717 

Progress in Institution Economics, 708 

Progress in Related Art, 721 

Progress in Textiles, 715 

Pros and Cons of Efficiency in the House- 
hold, 337 

Public and the Schools (ed.), 809 


Q 


Quantitative Determination of Vitamins A, 
B,and Cin Collardsand Turnip Greens, 
35 


R 


Raub, JosepHIneE. The Senior Catering 
Class, 805 

“Red Letter” Lesson, 888 

Refrigeration, Specifications for Domestic 
(ed.), 493 

Related Art: Progress in Related Art, 721; 
Related Art for Secondary Schools, 742 

Relation of Home Economics to Business 
(ed.), 745 

Reprints of Food and Nutrition Abstracts 
(ed.), 752 

Research Department (ed.), 33 

Residences for College Students, Construc- 
tion Standards for, 729 

Responsibilities of Teacher-Trainers, 730 

Restraint in Virtue, Virtue in Restraint 
(ed.), 748 

Reynarp, H. Home Economics in Great 
Britain, 775 
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Richards, Ellen H.: Lake Placid Con- 
ferences, 1899-1908, 238; (ed.), 262; 
Fund (ed.), 423; Dedication of Mem- 
orial Tablet (ed.), 428, Bas-Relief 
(ed.), 815; Fellow (ed.), 889 

RICHARDSON, ANNAE. Fifth Pan-American 
Child Congress, 174; Progress in Child 
Development and Parental Education, 
725 

Roacn, Hazet P. Home Economics and 
Other Departments in Grand Rapids 
Schools, 649 

Rose, ErtaJ. A Critical Analysis of Home 
Economics Textbooks in Secondary 
Schools, 646 

Rose, Mary Swartz. The Foundations of 
Nutrition (book rev’d.), 47 

Rose, Mary Swartz (and MARGARET C. 
Hessiter, Haze K. STIEBELING, and 
Ciara M. Taytor), Visualizing Food 
Values, 781 

Rural Libraries and Periodicals (ed.), 533 


Ryan, A. H. Fatigue Studies in Household 
Tasks, 637 
S 
Saffa, 884 


Scholarships and Fellowships Available to 
Women in Home Economics, 328, 404 

School-Community Health Program, 489 

Science as a Service Subject, The Function 
of, 1 

Scientific Management in Household Work, 
Limitations of, 311 

Seams and Finishes for Dresses, 247 

SEARLE, GARNET N. (and ROSSLEENE M. 
ARNOLD). A Comparison of the In- 
dividual and the Inventory Methods of 
Dietary Study, 84 

Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, 410 

SELL,IvAIRENE. Clothes for the Preschool 
Child, 477 

Senior Catering Class, 805 

SHERMAN, CAROLINE B. The Consumerand 
Standardization in Food Products, 801 

Short Course in Household Equipment, 580 

Short Course for School Lunchroom Work- 
ers, 409 

Significant Factors in Home Life as Re- 
vealed Through the Courts, 853 

Srmpson, JEAN (and Evetyn G. Hatimay). 
Behavior of Sulphur Compounds in 

Cooking Vegetables, 121 
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Stay, R. J. The Function of Science as a 
Service Subject, 1 

Smith-Lever Law, Interpretation of, 731 

SmitH, MARGARET CAMMACK. Experimen- 
tal Bread Making with Arizona Soft 
Wheat Flour, 662 

Smitu, Syprr L. The Multiple Nature of 
Vitamin B, 241 

SNEDDEN, Davip. Where Are We Going in 
Home Economics, 628 

Snow, Jenny Helen, 21 

Social Home Problems, A Study of, 862 

Social Work, Home Economics at the Inter- 
national Conference of, 881 

Social Workers, National Conference of, 487 

Specifications for Domestic Refrigeration 
(ed.), 493 

Spencer, Herbert, and Parental Education 
(ed.), 658 

Standardization: American Standards Asso- 
ciation (ed.), 893; Consumer and 
Standardization in Food Products, 801; 
Household Efficiency Question (ed.), 
347; Limitations of Scientific Manage- 
ment in Household Work, 311; Pros and 
Consof Efficiency in the Household, 337; 
Specifications for Domestic Refrigera- 
tion (ed.), 493; Standardization or 
Taking the Guesswork out of Buying, 
164 

Standardization or Taking the Guesswork 
out of Buying, 164 

Standards for the Selection of Household 
Equipment, 879 

STANLEY, LOUISE. 
Nutrition, 713 

STARK, SAIDEE E. Student Club Programs, 
171; Student Clubs: Money Raising, 
245 

State University of Iowa (ed.), 422 

STEVENS, JANET M. Clothing Accounts for 
Tenth Grade Girls, 17 

STIEBELING, Hazex K. (and Mary Swartz 
Rose, MARGARET C. HESSLER, and 
CLARA M, Taytor). Visualizing Food 
Values, 781 

Storms, Litu1an B. (and E. NrEIcE Top- 
HUNTER). The Adequacy of Some New 
Zealand Dietaries, 817 

StrRANG,RutH. The Housing of Studentsin 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, 
562 

Student Clubs: Detroit Federation of Junior 


Progress in Food and 


940 


Home Ecor uics Clubs, 645: Junior 
Hi-h School Home Economics Clu, 
101: News from Student Clubs (ed.,, 
814; Student Clubs at Des Moines 
(ed.), 341; Student Clubs and Inter- 
national Interests, 743; Student Clubs: 
Money Raising, 245; Student Club 
Pins (ed.), 108; Student Club Programs, 
171 

Study of College Student Residences, 97 

Study of Extension Teaching Methods, 732 

Study of School Lunch Rooms in Kansas, 
633 

Study of Social-Home Problems, 862 

Study of Weighted Silk Fabric, 901 

Style Principles in Children’s Clothing, 736 

Subscription Rates, Finances and (ed.), 751 

Suggestions for Teaching Food-Marketing 
Courses, 554 

Summer News (ed.), 497 

SumMNER, Emma (and KATHARINE BLUNT). 
The Calcium of Cheese, 587 

SUNDERLAND, Etuet G. A “Red Letter” 
Lesson, 888 

Swiss Industrial Canteens, 167 


T 


Tayitor, Ciara M. (and Mary Swartz 
Rose, MARGARET C. HESSLER, HAZEL 
K.StTIreBELING). Visualizing Food Val- 
ues, 781 

Teaching the Signs of Child Health, 253. 

TEAGARDEN, IRENE. Home Economics in 
Syria, 467 

Terminology, Home Economics (ed.), 891 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 55, 291, 454, 604, 916; 
Abstracts of Scientific Papers, Titles 
and, 763; Analysis of Wide Cotton 
Sheetings, 429; Bacterial Content of 
Undershirts, 349; Clothes for the Pre- 
school Child, 477; Clothing Accounts for 
Tenth Grade Girls, 17; Deterioration 
of Five Wide Cotton Sheetings Due to 
Laundering, 111; Helps for Teaching 
Textiles and Clothing, 24; Investigation 
of the Fastness of Color of Cotton 
Fabrics, 570; Laundering of Textiles, 
738; Layette Project, 803; Making a 
Clothing Budget for Working Girls, 
315; National Association of Dyers and 
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Cleaners, Cooperation wiih (ed.), 420; 
Old English Laws Regulating Dress, 
89; Progress in Textiles, 715; Seams and 
Finishes for Dresses, 247; Titles and 
Abstracts of Scientific Papers, 763 

Textile Section Fellow (ed.), 890 

Textile Section Fellowship, 1928-1929 (ed.)» 
110; (ed.), 426 

THoMA, KATHERINE M. Standard Course 
for Student Dietitians in Hospitals, 103 

Thrift: Outlook for Teaching Thrift, 13; 
Thrift Week (ed.), 29 

TILT, JENNIE (and May WINFIELD). Chem- 
ical Composition of West Indian Seed- 
ling Avocados, 43 

Titles and Abstracts of Scientific Papers, 753 

Today’s Problems in the Canning Industry, 
741 

TopuuntTer, E. Neice (and Lixin B. 
Stroams). Tie Adequacy of Some New 
Zealand Dietaries, 817 

Town or Country? (ed.), 815 

Tracy, ANNA M. Trends in Institution 
Economics Instruction, 160 

Trends in Institution Economics Instruction, 
160 

True, A.C. The Lake Placid Conferences 
1899-1908, 238 

Tuberculosis and Early Diagnosis (ed.), 181 


U 


Unit Course in Home Economics at Me- 
chanic Arts High School, 869 


Vv 


Variability in Vitamin Content of Human 
Milks, 897 

Visualizing Food Values, 781 

Vitamin Content of Mung Bean Sprouts, 263 

Vocational Education Bill (ed.), 185 

Vocational Homemaking for Adults, 336 


W 


Wacner,GraceSwattow. AShort Course 
for School Lunchroom Workers, 409 

Warsurton, C. W. Interpretation of 
Smith-Lever Law, 731 

Washington Child Research Center (ed.), 
180 

Watkins, Ruts. Short Course in House- 
hold Equipment, 580 
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WaTSON, MkS. Epitn B. A Layeite Froj- 
ect, 803 

Weighted Silk Fabric, A Study of, 901 

Wetcn, Lita M. Related Art for Second- 
ary Schools, 742 

Where Are We Geing in Home Economics, 
628 

Why We Teach Home Economics, 481 

R. S. Development of Home 
Economics in Negro Schools, 394 

WILLcox, Evsre ARIADNE. Why We Teach 
Home Economics, 481 

Wriurams, Auice P. Child-Care Program 
in a Continuation School, 99 

Witson, MaupE Mataes. The Extension 
Program in Child Development and 
Parental Education, 733 

WINcHELL, Cora M. Association of Teach- 
ers of Domestic Subjects of Great 
Britain—1928, 883 

Wrvecar, Grapys P. 

of Undershirts, 349 


WILKINSON, 


Bacterial Content 
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WINFIELD, Silay (and Jennie Tm1). Chem- 
ical Composition of West Indian See i- 
ling Avocados, 43 

Wrnstow, Emma A. Home Economics at 
the International Conference of Social 
Work, 881 

Wotcortt, Zor. A Study of School Lunch 
Rooms in Kansas, 633 

Woop, Mitprep WEIGLEY. 
nomics and Good Group Relations in 
the Home, 548 

WoopnousE, Mrs. CHASE The 
Field of Research on the Economic and 
Social Problems of the Home, 187, 272, 


ilome Eco- 


GOING. 


355 

Wooprurr, Syprm. A Dietary Analysis, 
414 

Wricut, Dorotuy E. Swiss Industrial 


Canteens, 167 
Yy 


Year in Home Economics (ed.), 810 
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Getting ‘‘Your Money’s Worth’’ 


The problem of getting dollar for dollar in the public 
mart is a very real one to the consumer confronted 
with a maze of commodities and supersalesmanship. 


But the trained home economist who subscribes to 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics knows that in 
quality and quantity she is getting more than her 
money’s worth. In fact, in quantity alone, she is get- 
ting almost twice as much as when the subscription 
price was fixed at $2.50. 


For the sake of safe economic practice the price will 
be increased to $3.00 next year. 


Until January 1, 1929, new and renewal sub- 
scriptions will be received at the present 
price—$2.50. 
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